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Here’s one lady that won't keep you waiting 





THIS IS the Ann Rutledge, the Gulf, Mobile and Ohio’s 
streamliner between Chicago and St. Louis. Named after Abe 
Lincoln’s boyhood sweetheart, it clicks off the 280 miles in 
little more than 5 hours. All speed restrictions due to bear- 
ings are removed by the Timken tapered roller bearings on 
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its axles. Timken bearings helped smooth the way for the 
streamliner age. Now, they’re ready to streamline freight 
service, too, by eliminating the “hot box” problem—main 
cause of freight train delays and a big source of expense tuo 
America’s railroads. 


The next great step is “Roller Freight” 





ALWAYS STRIVING to improve freight 
service, the railroads are now finding 
that the answer to “hot boxes” (over- 
heated friction bearings) is “Roller 
S 
Freight” (freight cars on Timken ta- 
- c 
pered roller bearings). 


22% RETURN 
ON INVESTMENT 


~ 


ROLLERS AND RACES of Timken bearings 
have tough cores to take the railroad 
shock loads, hardened surfaces to resist 
wear. Man-hours for terminal inspec- 
tion are cut 904 with Timken bearings. 
When all railroads go “Roller Freight”, 
they'll net a 22% annual return. 


50 MILLION CAR-MILES without a “hot 
box” is the record of one railroad’s 
“Roller Freight”. By contrast, freight 
cars on old-style friction bearings aver- 
age only 212,000 car-miles between 
set-outs for “hot boxes”. 


COST IS DOWN! Complete assemblies 
of cartridge journal box and Timken 
bearings for freight cars cost 20% less 
than applications of six years ago. 
Other products of the Timken Com- 
pany: alloy steel and tubing, remoy- 
able rock bits. 


“ROLLER FREIGHT” cuts lubrication 
bills up to 89%. And it can run at sus- 
tained high speeds. One railroad has 
cut running time in half on a livestock 
run. Cattle arrive in better condition. 
Business has jumped 304 in two years. 





NOT JUST A BALL © NOT JUST A ROLLER T> 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER (> BEARING 
TAKES RADIAL ) AND THRUST —-— LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION -}))- 


Copr.1952 The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6,0. 
Cable address: ** TIMROSCO"’, 
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Watch the railroads Go... on TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings 
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Close 
shave 


makes jets fly 


CLARENCE J. GREEN, designer 
of the new Norton grinder 
for generating the com- 
pound contour of jet engine 
blades, has been a specialist 
in cam grinding for 28 years. 


DR. N. E. OGLESBY, 23 years 
in Behr-Manning Research, 
holds patents on"SPEED-WET” 
Discs,"RESINALL”, “RESIN- 
IZED”, and “DURABONDED” 
Coated Abrasives. 
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When a 6-ton jet shoots 7 miles) up. its precision-smooth 

turbine blades make it go — keep it flying. 


A twenty-five- Recninnhiie of an inch of metal is care- 
fully ground off the forged blades by a Norton jet-blade 
grinder! What’s more, another one to fifteen ten- 
thousandths of an inch of metal is smoothed off when 
blades are polished by Behr-Mannmg coated abrasives. 
This ‘ makes jets fly fast... and safely. 

Precision grinding and finishing are vital not only to the 
entire since saduntey but sho’ to every metal-working 
plant. As the world’s largest manufacturers of shinaiees 
and abrasive products, Norton and Behr-Manning con- 
stantly develop new products that help all industries 
reach higher quality standards. 


‘close shave” 


NORTON makes abrasives, grinding wheels, refractories, Norbide 
grain _ molded products, grinding and lapping machines, non-slip 
floors. Norton Company, Main Office and Works, Worcester 6, Mass. 


BEHR-MANNING makes abrasive paper and cloth, oilstones, abrasive 
specialties, Behr-Cat brand pressure-sensitive tapes. Behr-Manning 
Corporation, Division of Norton Company, Troy, New York. 


Plants, Distributors and Dealers the world over 
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Gilaking better products to make other products better 


NORTON - BEHR-MANNING 








The winner. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
was elected President of the United 
States last week by a collection of the 
most obscure public officials in America. 

Most people would find it impossible 
to name even one of the presidential 
electors. who met on December 15 to 
choose General Eisenhower by a vote of 
442 to 89 As a matter of fact, there 
wasn’t even a meeting of the Electoral 
College as such The electors got to- 
gether in their home States to do the job 
for which they were chosen last Novem- 
ber 4... . They did it in various ways 

For example: 

In Missouri, they celebrated with a 
pre-election banquet in a cave. 

In Illinois, the formal vote was cast in 
the office of Governor Adlai Stevenson— 
the man who wound up with 89 votes— 
but the Governor wasn’t there to wit- 
ness the ceremony. 

In New York, the electors did their 
stint for television. 

In Kentucky, the ballots were cast in 
an unheated State Senate chamber 
It got so cold that the electors—required 
by law to vote at high noon—hurried 
through the formalities by 10 a.m. and 
went home to get warm. 

So it went across the nation . . . Even 
though the presidential electors have 
done their duty, Ike still cannot be called 
President-elect—legally, that is—until 
January 6 On that day the Senate 
und House of Representatives will meet 
in joint session formally count the 
electoral vote . . . then certify the out- 
come. 

That will put the General closer to the 
Presidency But he can't call the 
job his own until his formal inauguration 
at noon on January 20—exactly 77 days 
after he was picked by a popular vote of 
33,927,549. 


Office hours. Maybe, in the minds of 
legalistic hairsplitters, Eisenhower didn’t 
yet have a valid claim on the title of 


President-elect, but there was no doubt 
he had the job—and was working at it. 
One of the busiest places in the coun- 
try was his headquarters in a New York 
hotel . . . An imposing list of callers 
filed in and out of his office . . . The 
General hurried back from his trip to the 
Pacific and took up the problems of Eu- 
rope .. . At midweek he was back on 
Pacific affairs—meeting with Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur to discuss the war in Ko- 
rea and what to do about it By the 
end of the week, he was working on 
domestic problems and the new Congress. 


Change of pace. The hustle and bustle 
at the Eisenhower suite was in sharp 
contrast to the relative quiet around the 
White House There visitors came 
and went as usual—but they attracted lit- 
tle attention and created no excitement 

The Truman Administration seemed 
to be running down, losing momentum as 
it neared the end. 

As a sign of the times, Mr. Truman 
said that this winter, instead of deliver- 
ing his state of the union message to 
Congress in person as he has always 
done, he might just send it to the Capitol 
to be read by the clerks. 


Full cycle. The man who set up U.S. 
price controls when the war started in 
Korea returned to Washington last week 
to pilot the whole control program 
through to the end of the Truman term. 

Michael V. DiSalie became Economic 


Stabilizer, succeeding Roger L. Putnam, 


who resigned He was on familiar 
ground He came to Washington in 
December of 1950 as Director of Price 
Stabilization and stayed until last Febru- 
ary when he resigned to run (unsuccess- 
fully) for Senator in Ohio. 

Said DiSalle on the occasion of his 
return: 

“I came back here to close out the con- 
trols program for the Administration . . . 
I've completed a full cycle.” 
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Whispers 





{What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Plot to Kill Adenauer Foiled 
To Ike Program . 


A plot by Czech Communists to assas- 
sinate Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor 
of Germany, was nipped in the bud 
recently. Communist leaders in satel- 
lite countries of Eastern Europe are 
more and more disturbed by the suc- 
cess of Adenauer in leading Germany 
along an anti-Communist path. 


xk * 


Senator Robert Taft is assuring friends 
of Dwight Eisenhower that he will 
work in co-operation with the White 
House when he takes over as leader 
of the Senate. Taft explains that he 
has no real quarrel with the President- 
elect and wishes to work to make the 
Republican Administration a success. 


i 


It was from among the senatorial 
friends of Eisenhower, not from the 
Taft wing of the party, that warnings 
came to Ike to do more clearing of 
appointments with Republican Sen- 
ators. These Senators felt that Thomas 
Dewey and his friends were using too 
free a hand in picking people for big 
jobs. 


x * * 


Ike is going very slowly in extending 
favors or offering jobs to his long-time 
friends in the military service. There 
is a definite intent to avoid any ap- 
pearance of Government-by-crony in 
the new Administration. 


x * * 


When Gen. James A. Van Fleet does 
retire as commander of United Na- 
tions forces in Korea, he will be suc- 
ceeded by Gen. Alfred Gruenther, 
now chief of staff to Gen. Matthew 
Ridgway in Europe. General Gruen- 
ther will get this experience in field 
command before going on to represent 
the Army as Chief of Staff and mem- 
ber of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


xe 


Admiral William Fechteler, Chief of 
Naval Operations, is slated to move 
up to chairmanship of the Joint Chiefs 


of Staff when Gen. Omar Bradley de- 
cides to retire. General Bradley can 
keep his present post if he wishes, but 
his term ends next summer. 


x*«k 


Admiral Arthur Radford, Navy com- 
mander in the Pacific and a new favo- 
rite of Eisenhower’s, is likely to be 
tapped for Chief of Naval Operations 
if Admiral Fechteler becomes Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


<= @ 


The island of Guam, now under rule 
of the Department of the Interior, is 
going to be shifted back to Navy con- 
trol in the Eisenhower Administration. 


x * * 


John Foster Dulles, to be Secretary of 
State, is giving thought to the idea of 
using the World Court to bring cases 
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Taft Assures Aid 
Gruenther to Succeed Van Fleet? 


against Russia that can make clear to 
the world, as they are being tried, the 
truth about Communist aggression, 
For years, American diplomats have 
sat back while Russians sold all over 
the world a story of hate against 
America. 


* & & 


The “‘line’’ of the Eisenhower Admin. 
istration will be to stress prepara- 
tion for ‘‘peace,” not for ‘‘war.” The 
time when only the Russians can 
wage war in the name of peace is 
nearing an end. 


x kk *& 


Some top investigators in Congress 
are agog at the prospect of getting 
their hands on a wealth of FBI and 
other information denied them under 
the retiring Administration. New cases 
involving Communist influence may 
begin to break during 1953 as the Re- 
publicans get access to now-secret 
files. There still is some apprehension 
lest a good many files be destroyed 
before January 20. 


‘2. * 


It is being made clear by General 
Eisenhower that deals in which the 
favors of the Federal Government are 
sold for political support will not be 
approved by the new Administration. 
Reports that John L. Lewis got a 
White House promise that coal miners 
could have a $1.90-a-day raise in ex- 
change for an effort by Lewis to carty 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania fot 
the Democrats are back of the Eisen- 
hower warning. 


en f 


A grapevine report that Senator Harty 
Byrd is to require that executive agen- 
cies rejustify 120 billion dollars in un- 
spent funds and authority to obligatt 
funds has the country’s top generals 
and admirals in a dither. Argument is 
that any move of this kind would 
bring the arms program to a halt 
while Congress made up its mind 
again on spending projects. 
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DUWELL SINK 
aenetheo example of 


Amenican- Standard 
Y a dersh ip 


New sink with built-in waste receptor 
simplifies garbage handling— saves steps... saves time 


® Your wife looms large in our think- 
ing here at American-Standard. 

In fact, practically every new 
product we bring out is designed to 
catch her fancy . . . and make her 
home more enjoyable. 

The new Duwell sink is our latest 
bid for her favor. 

Designed to make kitchen work 
easier, the new Duwell. with its 
built-in waste receptor, offers all the 
advantages of a conventional sink 
plus an economical solution to gar- 
bage handling. After-meal scraps 
can be washed directly into the per- 
forated lift-out basket which is so 
conveniently located next to the 
large single well of the beautifully 


enameled cast iron sink. Instead of 
many needless trips, food waste can 
be emptied all at once. 

The Duwell is ideal for modern 
homes and apartments where kitchen 
space is limited. Available in white 
and five colors, it can be readily in- 
stalled in counter tops for lifetime 
service. A similar sink, the Triwell, 


has two sink compartments and 
waste receptor. 

The Duwell sink is but one of the 
many interesting new products be- 
ing introduced by American-Stand- 
ard to improve the standard of liv- 
ing for home owners everywhere. 
Further product developments are 
coming. Watch for them. 


American-Standard 





American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, Dept. US-122, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


AMERICAN-STANDARD 


AMERICAN BLOWER, 


e CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE © DETROIT CONTROLS «¢ KEWANEE BOILERS © ROSS EXCHANGERS 





Americans away from home—at work 
in offices and factories, at school or 
college, traveling for business or 
pleasure, in hospitals or sanitariums, 


in restaurants and industrial cafete- 


rias, in the armed forces, at large 
public gatherings—create the tre- 
mendous mass feeding, mass housing 








Americans spend. more than half their time and 
billions of dollars using Institutions Services 


institutions market. They spend over 
half their time and billions of dollars 


in using institutions ‘services, 


Institutions are restaurants, hotels, 
hospitals, schools, clubs, colleges, 
transportation systems, office build- 
ings, youth service organizations, in- 
dustrial plants, public auditoriums, 
government buildings, the armed 
services—all with common problems 
and interests in public service. 


Get All the Facts About Institutions Now 


If you would like to have the exact picture of the possibilities for your 
product in the institutions market, write direct to INSTITUTIONS Publi- 


cations or... 


Consult Your Advertising Agency 








The annual income of institutions is 
more than 40 billion dollars; annual 
food sales exceed 14 billions and 
annual expenditures for construction, 
maintenance and furnishings are over 


9 billions. 


If you manufacture a product that 
can be used in mass feeding or mass 
housing, you should be selling the 
institutions market—BIG, fast grow: 
ing, easy-to-reach. 
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Newsgram Washington, D. C. 


You can be quite sure of these things when Eisenhower takes over: 

Spending really will be cut. Arms spending will be reappraised, cut. Jobs 
in Government will be reduced, not raised. Aid abroad will be lowered. 

Farm subsidies are due for restudy. 

Biggest savings will be made in armed forces. Arms goals will be put under 
a microscope, altered to a new concept of U.S. world strategy. Truman goal of 
strength everywhere will be changed. Korea, Indo-China will get more attention. 
Europe will be emphasized somewhat less. 

















Tax cuts, quite surely, will begin in second half, 1953. 

Excess-profits tax, under present law, ends June 30. Congress is not likely 
to extend that tax, which hits growing corporations, spares others. 

Individuals, probably, will get a cut next January l. 

Tax cut for individuals may be limited, at first, to 5 per cent. 

Corporation tax will stay at 52 per cent, will not be raised. 

Sales tax, across the board, is unlikely. Excises will get selective 
reduction in 1954, if not sometime in second half, 1953. 

Tax trend, broadly, is to be down, not up. 











Budget balance will be sought on a cash-outgo, cash-income basis. 
Cash coming in is at a rate of about 74 billions a year. 

Cash going out is at a rate of about 78 billions a year. 

Cash deficit: 4 billions. Mr. Truman had figured 10 billions. 
Ike's problem, as a result, is not to be as big as it had seemed. 








War, most probably, will not be stepped up in Korea's mountains. 

Trench war is not accepted as a U.S. goal. Naval power, air power will get 
more attention, instead. Land war, gradually, will be shifted. 

Blockade of China is to get serious study. Nationalist Chinese will get a 
chance to step up hit-and-run raids; will get to the mainland. 

Indo-China will get more attention as an antidote to Korea. 

War in Korea is being fed, in important measure, by supplies going to the 
Communists from Western nations, including U.S. There will be more of an effort 
to close the doors to the flow of war material to the enemy. 











Japan will be given more chance to rearm. Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa will 
get more aid, more arms. French forces in Indo-China will get armaments. 

Germany will get more chance to rearm. Arms aid will go to her. 

France and Britain in Europe, dragging their heels, will get less of the 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-~- (Continued) 


lion's share of the good things that U.S. hands out each year. 

The job of checking Russian expansion, of regaining the initiative, will be 
more carefully planned. There'll be less emphasis upon waste and lost motion, 
more on making moves that might yield tangible results. 


Military aid abroad will be more selective. Economic aid will come to an 
early end. Clamor from abroad will be viewed with more of a fishy eye. 

Armed forces at home, will hold for a time at 3.6 million men. 

Draft will not soon be changed. Draft of fathers is not near, unless war 
flares more than seems probable. Student-deferment system will go on. 
Universal service is dead for the foreseeable future. 

Rotation system in Korea will not be altered. 

Korea very probably will continue as a draggy, mean kind of war. 























Aid for local health plans will come sometime, but not soon. 

Aid of a billion a year, being recommended, is highly improbable in the 
foreseeable future. Aid to medical schools might come, if freed from ties to 
politics. Health insurance remains very dead. See pages 31 and 77. 

Federal aid to local education is unlikely to get early approval. 

Welfare plans, generally, are to coast, not expand. Eisenhower will let 
existing plans work themselves out, maybe trim them somewhat. 

















Tariffs are very unlikely to be raised. Trade agreements, with power to r 
make new cuts in tariffs, are likely to be continued. 

Farm price supports will remain for two more seasons. Support prices, 
someday, will be made more flexible. Price supports are costly now. 

Gold is not to be tinkered with. A_sound dollar will be sought. 

Wage increases in 1953 will not be encouraged by Government. Spending 
power of Government is not to be used, through contract requirements, to push 
wage rates higher. All through New Deal years, Government used its spending 
power to force up the level of wages, adding to the inflation spiral. 

Operatirgy businesses run by Government are unlikely to be sold. IVA's, 
power projects will remain Government projects. Public lands will not be sold. 
Grazing, forest-utilization policies may change, however. 


























Taft, as Senate Floor Leader, will work well with Eisenhower. 

Ike will welcome Taft in that job. Taft, on his part, can make life much 
easier for Eisenhower. No man knows better how to get things done in Congress 
or can give better advice on what can and what cannot be sold. 

An Eisenhower Administration, as things stand, will have clear sailing to 
put a program into effect. Southern Democrats often will co-operate. 

It's the Republican opportunity to show what the party can do. 





You get this impression of Eisenhower as he prepares to take over: 

He's orderly. First things get attention first. He's thorough. On 
January 20 a full team will be ready to move in. He's decisive. Problems that 
demand attention get attention, quickly. He's co-operative. There is no 
standing on dignity, no harboring of grudges. Taft and MacArthur learned that 
to their satisfaction. He knows what he wants. Problems from those of war to 
social welfare and taxes at home find Ike with definite ideas. 
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So popular it is now included in the 
Government’s Consumers’ Price Index. 


The Federal Government’s Consumers’ Price Index tells us how 
much and what kind of food items the people of this nation 
put into their market baskets. Along with meat, fruit, vegetables, 
and dairy products, beer is computed in this Index—compiled 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics—as a basic part of the average 
moderate-income family’s shopping. Today, beer is served in 
almost two out of three homes in America. 















A 


More about the economic, social, and historical role of the 
beverage of moderation is presented in the book, “Beer and 
Brewing in America.” For a free copy write to the United States 
Brewers Foundation, 21 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


United States Brewers Foundation... chartered 1962 


One of America’s oldest continuous non-profit trade associations 
representing over 85% of the country’s malt-beverage production. 








Boeing turbine under test in LCVP at Navy's 
Annapolis, Md., Engineering Experiment Station. 









Propulsion test of Boeing turbine in Navy personnel boat. 


Revolutionary power for land, sea 


The Boeing gas turbine is one of the 
most versatile engines in existence. It’s 
a 200-pound lightweight that can de- 
liver the 175-horsepower output of a 
heavyweight. 

Developed by Boeing engineers 
under Navy sponsorship, the turbine 
is being built in limited production 
quantities as a power source for mine- 
sweeper generating sets. 

In addition, all three military serv- 


For the Air Force Boeing builds the 
















ices are testing the turbine in a variety 
of ways demonstrating its versatility. 

Navy tests include installations in a 
landing craft, a Kaman helicopter and 
a personnel boat. The Army is testing 
it as the power plant of a Cessna L-19 
liaison airplane, a pipeline pump, a 
portable generator set, and an ordnance 
truck. The Air Force is experimenting 
with the Boeing turbine as a starter for 
jet aircraft. 


B-47 Stratojet, the B-50 Superfortress, the C-97 Stratofreighter and the B-52 Stratofortress; 
and for the world’s leading airlines, Boeing has built fleets of twin-deck Stratocruisers. 


and air 





Heavy-duty Army ordnance truck, 
test-powered by Boeing gas turbine. 


Built originally to study jet power, 
this turbine is a product of the creative 
engineering that has enabled Boeing 
to make so many contributions to both 
civilian and military aviation. It is 
small, light, easy to transport, and it 
starts and gets to full power quickly. 
These attributes suggest that one day 
its applications in commercial use may 
be as varied as the test installations 
being made by the military. 
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COMING CHANGES 
IN ARMS PROGRAM 


Spending Held Back—Result: 


Business to Stay High Longer 














‘Can Ike come up with a bal- 
anced budget? 

It may not be as impossible as 
it seems. The reason: that magic 
word ‘‘stretch-out.”’ 

Stretching out the arms pro- 
gram means a lot more than just 
slowing the output of weapons. 
It means Government will have 
a lot more money available 
than it is spending. There will 
be 71 billions available and un- 
spent by June 30. There may be 


even more after that. Truman’s 
habit of guessing high on Gov- 
ernment spending can simplify 
Ike’s financial problems. 
“Stretch-out” makes the 
money last longer. It doesn’t 
mean a sudden, sharp drop in 
the arms program. Military 
spending is to stay high through 
1955. But it is being shifted to 
a firmer base. Task for Eisen- 
hower is to fit an arms program 
into industry and keep it there. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 








he was in his estimate a year ago, Ike 
may be within gunshot of his goal of a 
balanced budget. 

Eisenhower is shooting for a spending 
total of 70 billion dollars for the first 


Dwight Eisenhower will be surprised 
and very probably pleased to discover 
that one of his problems as President 
will not be as big as it had looked. 

The problem that looks a bit smaller 


Mr. Truman is getting set to tell Con- 
gress that the Government will spend 
79 or 80 billion dollars in the year to 
begin next July 1. If the retiring Presi- 
dent is as far wrong in this estimate as 


and more manageable than it did 
is the budget problem—the task of 
making income balance outgo. 
Eisenhower's good luck in this 
field is to come from a habit of 
Harry Truman’s. The Truman habit 
in recent years has been to over- 
estimate the amounts the Govern- 
ment could spend. 
It happens that, for the year 
ending next June 30, Mr. Truman 
figured he could spend almost 10 
billion dollars more than he is likely 
to spend. Ike will be President for 
six months of this accounting year 
and will inherit less of a financial 
headache than he expected. Last 
January, Mr. Truman figured that 
he would spend 85.4 billion in the 
year that started July 1, 1952. It 
looks now as though no more than 
76 billion dollars will be spent. 
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—Chrysler Corp. 
TANKS ON THE ASSEMBLY LINE 
It takes time to spend money on arms 


full budget year of his Adminis- 
tration. That is the year that 
starts next July 1. The experts in- 
sist that cuts to 70 billion cannot 
be made if war in Korea goes on. 
They point to the immense sums of 
money appropriated and unspent 
on arms. They emphasize that 
arms contracts already let are going 
to result in spending of more than 
50 billion at the least, forcing a 
total budget of at least 79 billion 
dollars. 

Yet, in two successive years, 
what were pictured as rock-bottom 
estimates of spending turned out 
to be billions of dollars too high. 

Ike, for his part, is taking the 
79-billion-dollar figure with a grain 
of salt. He is pictured as feeling 
that, if the country can fight in 
Korea, supply arms to other coun- 
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- How ‘Stretch-Out’ 
Slows Defense Spending 


(Official estimates and actual spending for national security) 
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Arms spending in the year to end next July 1 will be 


about 10 billion dollars under estimates of last January. 
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| How ‘Stretch-Out’ 
Reduces Ike’s Budget Problem 


(Official estimates and actual spending in the national budget) 
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Ike's deficit in year ending next July 1, as a result of the 
“stretch-out’’ may be nearer 6 billion dollars than the 14 


billion indicated earlier. Budget problem is not as large. 
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tries, give economic aid ‘abroad, do al] of 
the things it’s doing at home under 
Democratic Administration, for 76 billioy 
dollars a year, there is no reason why the 
total has to go up.:The pressure is oy 
to get it down. 

A very simple factor is at work tj 
ease the budget problem. This factor j 
known as the “stretch-out.” 

The “stretch-out” is popular both iy 
the United States and in Europe. It cal 
for a longer time to be taken in reach. 
ing a specific military strength. Instead 
of rushing to produce great quantitig 
of weapons, or to create a specified num. 
ber of divisions, or to complete a fixed 
series of military installations, the pace 
is made more leisurely and the god 
moved into the future. 

This process is at work now and ae. 
counts for a “saving” of nearly 10 billion 
dollars to be made in the originally est. 
mated expenditures for the year that 
will end next June 30. 

The stretch-out also has these other 
effects: 

Money lasts longer. The latest count 
shows that more than 100 billion dollar 
is on hand from funds already made 
available by Congress for the defense 
program. There is enough still to be 
committed to allow defense officials to 
lengthen out the program and not spend 
money quite so fast. 

A boom and bust in business is 
avoided. Instead of rushing to the top of 
an economic hill and then sliding off to 
a crash, U.S. can smooth the hill down 
a bit and make the climb more gradual. 
It is now clear that arms spending wil 
stay large through 1955, although prob- 
ably not as large as at the peak of the 
present program. 

An arms industry is getting a firm 
base. The United States may have to 
sustain armed forces of 3 million o 
more for an indefinite time. That now 
appears as the chief barrier to Russian 
expansion. The Eisenhower task is to fi 
an arms program into industry and keep 
it there. 

The result is likely to be a less hectic 
situation. Instead of rising sharply to a 
peak, defense spending will climb only 
moderately from present levels and then 
decline more gently. You can see in the 
charts on these pages the probable trend 
in arms spending as now taking shape. 

Eisenhower has other ideas, too. The 
policy has been to produce arms and get 
the country set for defense all over the 
world. American arms, American money 
and American men were to be spread 
to all parts of the world. Developing 
now is a fire-department concept, based 
on a strong central force that will be able 
to move swiftly to needed points. 

The arms program itself is not to be 
cut. All told, Congress has made more 
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than 180 billions available for defense. 
By October 30, about 141 billions had 
been committed, but less than 76 bil- 
lions had been spent. There is enough 
money on hand to finance a large vol- 
ume of arms spending, and indications 
are that the new Congress will provide 
for around 40 billion dollars more. 

The main point is that this money 
will not flow out of the Treasury so fast. 
Defense planners, in fact, already have 
advanced the date for the peak of arms 
spending four times. Originally, in July, 
1951, the top rate of arms spending 
was estimated for the middle of 1952 
at 65 billions a year. Then, in the follow- 
ing January, the peak was advanced to 
the end of 1952. Last August, the peak 
was put ahead to the first half of 1953. 
Now arms spending is not expected to 
reach a peak until late in 1953 or early 
in 1954. 

Furthermore, the peak is not expected 
to be as high as originally figured. 
Defense spending is not expected to go 
above a rate of 53.4 billions a year— 
forecast for last half of 1953—in con- 
trast to the 65-billion rate that once was 
planned. That will ease Ike’s spending 
problems considerably. 

The drop from the peak rate will not 
be so sharp either. Present indications 
are that, if the new Administration does 
not cut the program, spending will hold 
close to 50 billions through 1954 and 
will not drop much below 45 billions in 
1955. That will make Eisenhower's prob- 
lems of adjustment easier. 

The stretch-out in the arms program, 
in effect, will prolong the period of high 
business activity, too. Fears that the end 
of the defense build-up would be fol- 
lowed by a business crack-up, or even 
a severe downturn, are no longer so 
prevalent. 

The cash budget, as distinct from 
the bookkeeping budget, also may make 
the Eisenhower Administration look 
fairly solvent during its first year. If Ike 
holds the ordinary budget to around 
75 billion dollars in his first accounting 
period, his cash budget may appear 
rather close to a balance. 

The difference between the cash budg- 
et and the bookkeeping budget arises 
from the fact that the bookkeeping 
budget contains different items. Social 
Security taxes, for example, are not 
counted as ordinary budget income, but 
they do, actually, provide the Treasury 
with cash, Interest payments to Govern- 
ment trust funds are counted as budget 
expenses, but they do not call for any 
actual outflow of cash. 

It is the cash budget, however, that 
measures the effect of Government fi- 
nancial operations on business activity, 
and this may prove to be a credit to the 
new President. 
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~ What Arms Program 
Now Looks Like 


(Excluding stockpiling and atomic energy) 
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Spending on Weapons and Other ‘Hard’ Goods 


Calendar Years 
$10. 
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1953 
1954 : $30.5 





“Stretch-out’’ means that peak spending with industry will be delayed until 








late 1953, turning down in 1954. Peak spending will be less high than antici- 
pated; arms will serve longer to underwrite reasondbly high-level business. 
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=with KONRAD ADENAUER === —— 

Chancellor, Federal Republic of Germany 
ee 
EDITOR’S NOTE: In this interview Chancellor , KONRAD ADENAUER, as Chancellor, is now en- Ger 
Adenauer puts the case for West Germany before gaged in piloting an independent West Germany A 
the incoming Eisenhower Administration. into a strong alliance with the U.S. and its allies = 
Dr. Adenauer speaks for the German Govern- in Europe. His success or failure can shape the ator 
ment. He sets forth his views at a time when Ger- course of Germany’s future for years ahead. all 
mans are debating a defense treaty that will Adenauer, now in his mid-70s, is regarded as De 
permit them to form a new army and tie their the most influential individual in Germany’s po- aati 
country to the West. litical life. He is a former mayor of the German = 
Dr. Adenauer was interviewed in the Palais | industrial city of Cologne. He came out of retire- Not 
Schaumberg§, the office of the Chancellor in Bonn, | ment after the defeat of the Nazis in 1945 and rose A 
by Kurt Lachmann, Central Europe Editor for | as a national leader as head of the Christian Dem- Fra 
U.S. News & World Report. ocratic Union. ists 
{ [Su 
tha’ 
by 

Q Mr. Chancellor, what would you like to see the of the U.S. factor in international affairs has made fe 
Eisenhower Administration in Washington do for Eu- itself felt very strongly in recent months. thre 
ropean security and European union? Q Do you have any special cases in mind? or 1 

A For months now—for at least four months—we A No, I would not say any special case, but Europe A 
have felt the U.S. election campaign in its repercus- still needs a certain degree of leadership or, let me say, | arn 
sions on the entire complex of international affairs, some prodding. Yes, it has to be prodded on to its } Pol 
inasmuch as the U.S. as a factor has retired into the own happiness. has 
background. Now that is going to last until January Q The initial cost of armament of German divisions } dan 
20. Beyond the 20th of January, there is going to occur for European defense has been set, by a member of } cur 
a very considerable change in all the important of- your opposition, at 40 billion marks [roughly 10 bil- C 
fices of the U.S., and we Europeans—primarily we lion dollars]. How much of that do you expect or 
Germans—are wishing the transition may be accom- hope to get from the U.S.? — —— 
plished as smoothly and as quickly as possible. A Germany expects the delivery of the arms needed 

We do not overlook that after 20 years of Demo- for the initial rearmament. For, Germany is absolutely 
cratic rule such a change-over must necessarily create unable to produce arms, since it has no armament 
difficulties, but we hope these difficulties are going to plants. Thus it can be helped only by others, that is 
be overcome as fast as possible. After they have been to say, by the U. S. It’s not a matter of money, because 
surmounted, the force of facts, I believe, will cause the we cannot buy these things with money. We have been 
new Administration, or, let me say, that part of the assured that we will get the arms or, more specifically, 
Republican Party that perhaps was not agreeing with the newest types of arms. ‘ 
the foreign policy of the U.S., to draw the same con- Q If at some point the project of the European 
clusions in regard to Europe as the Democrats have Army should fail, would you consider the building up 
drawn. of a German national army as a partner of NATO? 

In that respect, I may remind you, Mr. Lachmann, A Mr. Lachmann, I have declared repeatedly that! 
that, several years ago, people used to have very dif- do not want the creation of a German national army, 
ferent opinions from what they think nowadays. Mind and that for two reasons: First, we do not have the 
you, still in 1946 and ’47 people in the U.S. and also required weapons nor could we produce them. We 
in England believed one could count Soviet Russia cannot produce them for lack of money and fof 
among the democratic nations. I mention that only lack of means. What is the use of a national army if 
to show the force of facts is so strong that, with cer- one could make for it nothing but a few hand gren- 
tain variations, it forces the responsible statesman, be ades and a few carbines? Second, I believe that 
he of Republican or Democratic origin, to take up a really there should be no more national armies 
certain position. I only wish,—and that I want to in the midst of Europe. We will never get a European 
emphasize—that the transition, I would say the period confederation if each: country or principality has its 
of taking over, be as short as possible, since the lack own army. 
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For Europe: No National Armies .. . Czechoslovakia 


As Newest Risk . . . Need for Psychological Warfare 


Q The idea of the opposition seems to be a national 
German army within the frame of NATO— 

A Who would pay for that? Where would we get the 
newest tanks, the most modern planes, not to speak of 
atomic weapons? Where would that come from after 
all our arms plants have been completely destroyed? 
Does anybody think some nation will fit out our 
national army to please us? All that is utterly un- 
realistic. 

Q Will Germany enter into direct relations with the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization? 

A That will come about, I believe. Formerly, 
France had been opposed to it. Now, there already ex- 
ists a close contact between our men and SHAPE 
[Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers in Europe] 
that one day certainly will end up in our acceptance 
by NATO. 

Q Do you think, Mr. Chancellor, that the active 
threat by the Soviet Union has increased, decreased 
or remained the same during the last year? 

A Undoubtedly, the Soviet Union has stepped up 
armament in the Soviet zone of Germany and in the 
Polish administered area, but the degree of armament 
has not yet become an actual threat. However, the 
danger is not being reduced; to the contrary, it is 
currently being increased. 

Q Is there not a danger that the German Soviet- 


zone army and the Polish army might undertake an 
action against Germany without open Soviet partici- 
pation? 

A I do not fear it so much from the Soviet zone. 
The greatest threat I see coming from Czechoslovakia. 
Apparently, the Soviets are now engaged in securing 
a firmer hold on Czechoslovakia. At the moment, they 
are meeting still certain difficulties, as the recent 


trials have shown. On the other hand, the Polish Army- 


undoubtedly is a serious military factor and a reliable 
military instrument in the hands of the Soviets, since 
the Soviet General Rokossovsky has reorganized it, 
equipping it with modern tanks and all that and 
staffing it with Russian officers. There exists the 
possibility that the Soviet Union may make disrup- 
tive moves through satellites. In that case, however, 
the danger of a world-wide conflagration would not 
be as great and immediate as if Soviet Russia did 
it itself. 

Q Under that circumstance, would not the strength- 
ening of European defense through German units be 
especially important? 

A Important and desirable. That is also Ejisen- 
hower’s point of view. 

Q In some European countries there has been talk 
of the possibility or advisability of stretching out 


(Continued on next page) 





BONN 


This interview took place in a dramatic setting— 
a day of great crisis in Germany. 

At the time of the interview—between 5 and 
6 p.m. on December 9—there seemed to be no 
way out of a constitutional deadlock that had arisen 
between the Government and the Supreme Court 
over the Western Defense Pact. The entire structure 
of European integration and German unity with 
the West seemed to, be hanging in the balance. The 
European Army, the general treaty with Germany 
abolishing occupation and the whole European 
policy of the U. S. were in danger of breaking down. 

Just before | was let into his office, Chancellor 
Adenauer had told a group of publishers this was 
the most critical day for Germany since 1945—the 
time of surrender. Then he faced my questions with 





As Adenauer Talked - « « Memo From Kurt Lachmann 


astonishing calm and self-confidence. In the course 
of our conversation, which took place in German, he 
warmed up and showed his native humor on several 
occasions. He was so frank that several times | had 
to ask him whether he wanted to say for publication 
what he was saying. 

Right after the interview, the Cabinet Council got 
together and decided on the next crucial step in the 
drama over the Defense Pact. The Chancellor met 
with President Heuss of the Federal Republic to per- 
suade him to withdraw his request for a Supreme 
Court ruling on the legality of the Western treaty. 
It must have been a grave and painful talk. 

It was noon the next day before the President 
made known his decision to concede. Therewith, 
the immediate danger to the pact linking Germany 
with the Western countries passed—though other 
hurdles still remain. K.L. 
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. » « ‘West is not informed enough about threatening dangers’ 


armament plans. In view of Soviet policies, would you 
consider such a stretch-out as advisable? 

A No. I would rather consider that as dangerous, 
since all that kind of thing is reinforcing the Russian 
hope of ultimately achieving their desired goal of 
disintegration. 


Soviet’s Psychological War 

Q Increased emphasis may be placed now by the 
U.S. on a psychological offensive against the Soviet 
Union. What possibilities do you see here of an active 
participation of the German Federal Republic? 

A I consider a stronger psychological action abso- 
lutely necessary. The West is not informed enough 
about the threatening dangers. The people believe, 
because nothing has happened since 1945, nothing 
will happen in the future either. Especially great ef- 
forts are being made by Soviet Russia to influence our 
people by psychological means. You can’t imagine 
how we are swamped with piles of pamphlets and dec- 
larations every day. I just happen to have a copy here. 

[Dr. Adenauer rose, went to his desk and fetched a 
printed letter addressed by the president of the Ger- 
man Academy of Sciences, Professor Walter Friedrich, 
from the Soviet sector of Berlin, to a deputy of the 
Bundestag in Bonn. ] 

Here they write: “On the 28th and 29th of Novem- 
ber, the German Congress for Reconciliation and 
Peace had met in Berlin. It was visited by 4,669 dele- 
gates and guests from the Federal Republic and the 
German Democratic Republic.” (Our papers here re- 
ported it was a complete flop.) Then follows a long 
list of the number of clergymen, teachers, scientists, 
doctors, industrialists and so on who have signed an 
appeal to the German people and the deputies in 
Bonn, saying “Who votes for the general treaty de- 
clares himself for war, for the undeterminate split 
and occupation of Germany. Who votes for it is a 
traitor to his own people,” and so on. 

I can assure you that stuff like this will not fail to 
make an impression upon the Germans, their mental- 
ity being what it is. Things like this are always effec- 
tive, and that is dangerous. I am convinced that mil- 
lions are being spent for propaganda of this type. Ev- 
erything is being mailed to individuals. Today, for ex- 
ample, I received an inflammatory appeal from [Dr. 
Hugo] Eckener, the Zeppelin man, and it goes on like 
this day by day without interruption. At least six to 10 
appeals and declarations of this type are in the mail 
every single day. Therefore, I consider it necessary and 
imperative that a psychological counteraction is 
started, so that the people realize what conditions 
actually exist in the Eastern zone and in the satellite 
states. This I consider very necessary. 

Q American circles had thought in the first place 
of carrying new ideas, ideas of freedom, into the 
Soviet-controlled areas— 
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A That isn’t even as necessary as carrying the ideas 
to the countries which are in immediate danger and 
enlightening the people there. The people in the East- 
ern, Soviet-occupied, zone know by personal experi- 
ence. They don’t need to be told what it’s like to be 
ruled by the Soviets; they know. Just go to Berlin to 
the refugee-reception camps. I was there. There you 
will see at a glance what it is all about. You can 
get it from reports from Brandenburg Province or 
Pomerania, where the peasants, being burned up 
about the regime, simply refused to dig up their 
potatoes and beets. They know exactly what the score 
is, but the asses here amongst us, they don’t know— 
and that applies to a lot of others too, who are 
not really dumb. 

Q I would like to ask you, Mr. Chancellor, whether 
you think the Western pacts are going to get through 
and be ratified toward the end of January, shortly 
after the inauguration of President Eisenhower? 

A Yes, yes. France, Italy and the three Benelux 
countries [Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg] have 
not yet ratified, though I assume that, once Germany 
has joined, the other part will go relatively fast. I 
hope for sure it will be possible to settle the matter 
in advance of the German elections. Otherwise, it 
would have to be postponed till after the elections, and 
that would get us into the fall. 

Q Is it not possible that the German Supreme Con- 
stitutional Court will rule a two-thirds majority is re- 
quired for these treaties? What kind of situation 
would result from that and what consequences do you 
envisage? 

A I don’t think that will be the case. I do not be- 
lieve it. Therefore, I do not want to conjure the devil. 

Q In theory, however, is that question not justified? 

A Theoretically, that question is justified. But in 
face of such important matters, I prefer not to dis- 
cuss theoretical questions. 


Need for Aid With Refugees 

Q What kind of help would you, Mr. Chancellor, 
want from the U. S. to solve the economic prob- 
lems coming up next year? What do you consider 
especially urgent? Would you want more trade or 
more credits? 

A To be frank, both. We need more dollars and 
we need a certain measure of aid, especially with re- 
gard to the refugees. That question causes us the most 
sorrow. If it would be possible to help us in solving 
these problems, problems which we cannot cope with 
successfully ourselves, which we will not be able to 
solve by our own strength and effort, it would be a 
great help to us. Aid in this respect would be ex- 
tremely valuable from a humanitarian viewpoint, 
as well as socially and politically. The preparatory 
negotiations in this respect have been dragging along 
ever so slowly. 
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.. «If aid for Berlin were stopped one day—write off Berlin’ 


Q I have heard about the plan of a loan for the 
refugees. Would you like to have that pushed through 
soon? 

A The existing poverty and misery is shocking. I 
can only point to the city of Cologne as one of the 
towns still suffering severely from the war-wrought 
destruction. Reconstruction is a problem of great polit- 
ical importance. The people who grow up in that 
rubble, the children—what will become of them? 
Straight from the start they are susceptible to left- 
wing and right-wing forms of radicalism. It may sound 
rather plain, but it’s true nevertheless, as soon as 
somebody has just a tiny bit of security and a home 
of his own, however little it may be, then that repre- 
sents the best protection against left or right-wing 
radicalism. 


How Point Four Would Help 

Q Is Germany interested in getting orders and 
export through the Point Four program? 

A Yes. One of the reasons I had mentioned before. 
We must get dollars, so as to be able to pay for im- 
ports from the dollar areas. 

Q Is not the question of Germany’s balancing of 
accounts chiefly a problem of the convertibility of 
the European currencies? 

A Not only. We have enough soft foreign exchange, 
but not enough dollars. 

Q In connection with this problem I would like to 
ask you, Mr. Chancellor, whether you want the con- 
vertibility of currencies and U.S. aid in solving that 
problem— 

A Yes, we would appreciate that very much. Con- 
vertibility would be of great value to us in solving the 
Saar problem, too. France has laid great stress upon 
the fact that she would like to pay for Saar coal in 
francs, and she furthermore would like to see the Saar 
in a position to buy the products of Lorraine with 
francs, too. If European currencies become converti- 
ble, many difficulties could be solved. 

Q Would you mind discussing the problem of di- 
rect American capital investment or a loan for the 
Schuman Plan Authority? 

A Our whole coal-mining industry must be over- 
hauled. It’s been in a bad condition due to the waste- 
ful methods of exploitation since 1933. 

Q Do you see a chance for such credits during the 
course of the coming year? 

A I hope so. I have heard American comments that 
sounded rather optimistic; others were pessimistic. 

Q Would the Schuman Plan Authority be ready for 
such a loan? 

A That I believe. I am convinced of it. 

Q Now about the question of aid for Berlin. Up to 
now the U.S. has paid a share of the aid to Berlin— 

A We would like to have our aid to Berlin con- 
sidered a defense contribution. We would like to see 
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American aid to Berlin continue for purely psycho- 
logical reasons, so that all the world realizes that the 
U.S. is still interested in the fate of Berlin. If you 
contemplate what would inevitably happen if aid for 
Berlin were to be stopped one day, then you can write 
off Berlin. 

Q Do you need clarification of U.S. aid for the 
preparation of your budget for 1953-1954? 

A Yes. In our memorandum to NATO we assumed 
that a certain amount would have to be considered 
for aid to Berlin, but that this amount would be ac- 
credited to our defense contribution and that, aside 
from that, these expenditures would not be increased 
beyond a certain figure. During the coming year the 
contribution must be slightly decreased. In the mean- 
time, we must pay occupation costs. That will be till 
June 30, 1953. 

Q In your speech of December 4, you suggested 
that, prior to the implementation of the Western De- 
fense Community, the prime ministers of these nations 
Set together regularly to draft jointly a policy of Euro- 
pean security. Would you care to develop that idea a 
little further and to explain whether you think of 
drawing in also the U.S. and Britain? 

A Great Britain, in the first place. To my satisfac- 
tion, I have noted that a spokesman of the Foreign 
Office has received that idea very favorably. In my 
opinion, it is indispensable that Great Britain co- 
operate intensively in these European affairs. To be 


(Continued on next page) 














- « - Deal with Soviet ‘might cost our existence as nation’ 


sure, I do not disregard the reasons why Great Britain 
cannot join in a European confederation. She really 
cannot. Therefore my attempt to show up a way. 

Aside from that, I think there is an advantage in 
periodical meetings of the prime ministers of the 
European Defense Community to discuss European 
questions. After all, we have entered now so deeply 
into all-European aspects during these last years that 
the personal contact should be most helpful to the 
further development. These were the reasons for my 
suggestion. The meeting should not become an or- 
ganization with any fixed rules, because then we would 
run into troubles again. Rather it should be, how 
should I say, a place of making contact without any 
binding decisions following out of it. Evidently, there 
is much better hope for arriving at a consensus and a 
greater chance of developing a common policy if the 
men in responsible positions get to know each other 
personally, see each other from time to time and can 
talk things over informally, than if every bit has to be 
passed through regular channels and done according 
to fixed rules. Also, it is extremely important that, by 
such talks, the leading men gain confidence in each 
other. 


Solution of Saar Expected 

Q Would you think the Saar question could more 
easily be solved that way? 

A Much has been talked about the Saar, especially 
among M. Schuman [French Foreign Minister] and 
myself, and I think that after all we will get to a solu- 
tion. Neither from the French or from the German 
side, one should consider the Saar question as a prob- 
lem upon which depends the fate of Europe. That is 
impossible. As important as the question is to my 
mind, the European question is immeasurably more 
important. 

Q Does the recent development indicate an easing 
of the future discussion of the Saar question? 

A I'd like to think of another word than easing. I 
see now the possibility of proceeding to a caim 
continuation of the negotiations after the matter of 
the Saar elections, that had overshadowed everything 
else, is out of the way. 

Q What about the independent German foreign 
policy that the resolution of the Government coalition 
parties has demanded? Is that meant in reference to 
reunification and the problem of German boundaries? 
On the other hand, what about an attempt to pool 
Western European foreign policies that, according to 
the leader of the Social Democratic opposition, is to 
substitute for the drafting of a European constitution? 

A I may take up the last item first. Necessarily, the 
realization of the European Defense Community is to 
bring about also a co-ordination of the major points 
of foreign policy. That will come about by itself. In 
my opinion, the European Defense Community is go- 





ing to produce automatically such effects that the 
need for common action will be realized. As to foreign 
policy in respect to the reunification of Germany, we 
have to bear this in mind clearly: The Four Powers— 


_ the Soviet Union and the three Western powers—to- 


gether with ourselves will have to conclude the peace 
treaty. We are standing in the Western camp and we 
have mutually pledged each other in the Western pacts 
to bring about, as the aim of our common policy, the 
reunification of Germany. Obviously, we will have to 
act in common in the question of reunification. More- 
over, we will be acting wisely if we proceed together. 
Indeed, it would be an immense stupidity if anyone 
would enter into negotiation with the Soviet Union 
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behind the back and without the knowledge of the 
Western allies, because then they would be entitled to 
do the same. And that might cost us our very existence 
as a nation. 

Q Do you consider a four-power conference on the 
reunification of Germany desirable and promising? 

A The three Western powers, in their last note, had 
proposed a four-power conference. The Russians have 
not replied to that. ° 

Q Do you think it likely that an answer will be 
forthcoming after January 20? 

A I do not think Russia has not replied because of 
the change in Administration in the U.S. Rather, I 
believe, one has to take all the Russian notes as new 
disruptive efforts directed against the European De- 
fense Pact. The moment Soviet Russia is convinced of 
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... ‘Emigration would bring no relief to us’ 


the uselessness of such disruptive efforts, it will put 
an end to them. 

Q In that resolution of the Government coalition 
parties which I mentioned before, it was said the 
German people does not recognize the boundaries to 
the West and East— 

A That had to be said, and I don’t think the West- 
ern powers will take it badly. They will readily under- 
stand it. The boundaries cannot be fixed but by the 
peace treaty. Well, you know for yourself how such 
resolutions are made up in the heat of a parliamentary 
debate. 

Q Mr. Chancellor, I have heard a good deal about 
the promotion of German emigration. Are there any 
problems in this respect? 

A No, and for the following reasons: Emigration 
would bring no relief to us, because the people who 
are a burden to us socially are practically barred from 
emigration. They are the elder people, the women 
with children, etc. 

Q Has the urge to emigrate decreased lately? 

A Of course not among the young and efficient peo- 
ple. They still want to get out of the country. But 
with regard to the others—it’s a different story. We 
still have 250,000 expelled peasants. It would be a 
great help if we could settle part of them abroad. But 
they would have to be settled in communities. The 
other countries, however, object to this method, and 
so we have a deadlock here because the people willing 
to emigrate do not wish to be left entirely to them- 
selves when they are in a foreign country, especially 
overseas. 

Q Is there a possibility to settle in France? 

A If that possibility were given to us—there is so 
much ground in France! We hardly dare mention it 
because they fear that they might be crowded out by 
Germans. Diligent people often are not too welcome 
guests. 

Q Mr. Chancellor, do you plan to visit Washington? 

A I have been asked when I would like to go to 
Washington, and I think that it can be arranged dur- 
ing the spring—late spring, that is. 


Optimism on Next Election 

Q Do you figure to be in office here in Bonn during 
the term of President Eisenhower? 

A During the whole term? Well—I guess that’s up 
to the good Lord, Mr. Lachmann. But I am sure that 
we will win the next elections. 

Q Would that mean that you would remain Chan- 
cellor? 

A I would not want to say that. I think that we will 
win the next election. We are very optimistic on that 
score. 

Q Will the period before the election be very tur- 
bulent? 

A It will be filled with a lot of work. Naturally 
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there will be some turbulence, but that should not be 
taken too hard. After all, it’s not unknown to the 
United States, either. But you have this advantage: 
Once the elections are over, it comes to an end. With 
us, however, it goes on. 


Action Soon on War Criminals 

Q Which matters would you, Mr. Chancellor, like 
to have dealt with in conferences with representatives 
of the United States during the period between the 
German ratification and the all-round ratification of 
the treaties—I am thinking of such problems as war 
criminals, American radio stations, trade marks, etc? 

A With regard to the war criminals, something will - 
happen soon. Only a short time ago I spoke to Don- 
nelly [Walter J. Donnelly, U.S. High Commissioner 
for Germany] about it. The situation of the American 
Government-owned and operated radio stations in 
Germany has been regulated by an annex to the 
Deutschland Treaty last June. This agreement has 
been passed on to the Bundesrat [the upper house] 
as a bill. Radio Free Europe, which is being financed 
and operated on a private basis by Americans, has 
been exempted from the agreement, but it will re- 
ceive a license to operate after the ratification of 
the treaties. Then it would operate under the German 
regulations. 

The problem of trade marks is a very difficult one, 
and a painful one for us as well. Only yesterday I was 
a guest at the 160th anniversary celebration of the 
Eau de Cologne firm, 47-11, in Cologne. As you know, 
I was born in Cologne, and the people of the 
firm complained bitterly, sort of weeping on my shoul- 
der. Many trade marks can no longer be used by the 
original firms. I discussed the problem with one of the 
managers of the firm 47-11 and with our Minister of 
Economics, Dr. Erhard. As soon as we come to discuss 
trade agreements with the United States, after the 
treaties are signed, we will be forced to take up this 
matter. This is a very annoying question. 

Q Would you try to stop further sales of trade 
marks by the Alien Property Custodian? 

A The trade marks have been sold already; for ex- 
ample, the cross of Bayer products. At present our 
people can no longer use the symbol as a trade mark 
in the U.S. The confiscation of patents does not hurt 
as much because they usually are outdated anyway 
after several years, but a trade mark remains. 

Q Will special problems arise from the construc- 
tion jobs for the occupation army? 

A We want to help each other so that the contrac- 
tors, the American as well as the German, don’t make 
too high profits. 

Q Are you going to discuss the location of military 
bases? 

A We are already being consulted to help solve 
these problems. 
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KOREA: WHY THE FIGHT FOR PEAKS 


Communists Forced Use of Own Style of War 


It's a goofy sort of war—this 
fight for the hilltops in Korea. 
Actually, it's just what the Com- 
munists want. 

Americans, trained to fight on 
the move, are at a disadvantage 
on the peaks. Nobody gets any- 
where as casualties mount. 

The stalemate helps no one but 
the enemy. That's behind Ike's 
planning to get the war off dead 
center. 


SEOUL 


People back home are wondering 
whose idea it is to pay 3,000 Ameri- 
can casualties every month for just 
taking, losing or retaking a few rocky 
ridges in Korea, in a static, stale- 
mated war. 

The fact is, in the 17 months since 
Communists began to talk truce, 9,251 
American boys have died and 39,629 
other American boys have been wound- 
ed in fighting that has advanced the 
front only two miles. 

From here, on the ground in Korea, 
it's becoming clear that the U.S. has 
been maneuvered into fighting the worst 
possible kind of war. It is a type of war- 
fare in which ill-equipped Communist 
troops excel, where U.S. mobility is 
wasted, in which there is no hope of 
getting a military decision. 

A look at the front lines gives one 
an idea of just how futile this endless, 
bloody battle for the ridges has become. 
Mountains tower 3,000 feet or more 
above sea level. American youths, draft- 
ed and trained for a few months in U. S., 
are shipped to Korea where one day they 
shove the Communists off one of these 
peaks. Then Communists from China 
come back and shove the Americans 
off. The process may be repeated a 
score of times. 

Neither side really tries to get any- 
place. Each tries to take the hills, ridges 
and mountain tops that lie in the two or 
three miles between the main lines of 
resistance, for purposes of observation 
and in order to keep the other side from 
“looking down its throat.” But there is 
no real advance, no real change in the 
front lines after the bitterest of these 
battles. 
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This whole type of war is ideally 
suited to the Communists. Their losses 
are limited, compared with the great 
amount of man power available. And 
continuous, grinding war effectively ties 
down one third of the fighting strength 
of the entire American Army. So long as 
the fighting goes on for hills across the 
center of Korea, American military power 
is largely nullified and Communists can 
go ahead with their plans in other parts 
of the world. 

Armed forces of U.S. are designed to 
fight an entirely different kind of a war 


equipped, more primitive Chinese bat. 
talion. 

In nearly every engagement in th 
long battle of the ridges, for exampk 
heavily laden American ground troops 
have had to climb steep cliffs for two ty 
seven hours before reaching the actu 
battle area. Usually they are exhausted 
Many have been known to fall asleep in 
the midst of a counterattack after , 


grueling climb up a Korean mountain, 

Sturdy Chinese peasants, more used 
to physical hardship and carrying les 
equipment, usually reach a hilltop ia 





THE EISENHOWER-MacARTHUR MEETING 


—United Press 


On the agenda: How to end the stalemate 


than the static, position warfare that 
Korea has become. The battle of the 
ridges, in other words, actually is the 
least efficient way for American forces 
to apply military pressure. 

War that Americans are trained and 
equipped to fight is a war of movement. 
U.S. excels in forces that can sweep 
around enemy flanks with armored col- 
umns, that can conduct large-scale am- 
phibious end runs, strike at the enemy’s 
rear with air-borne operations, blast out 
war industry far behind the enemy lines, 
and conduct a mobile type of war to hit 
the enemy’s weak points. 

Instead, there is no movement. The 
great mobility of U.S. weapons and 
equipment is largely wasted. Except for 
its superior fire power, a U.S. battalion 
has no real advantage over an _ ill- 


good condition to fight. The contrast 
particularly great when _ experienced 
Chinese troops battle against Americans 
who have just arrived in Korea. 

What's happening in this strange, 
static war to cause the steady flow of 
U.S. casualties week after week, evet 
though neither side has really advanced 
for more than a year, is this: 

Both sides are dug in, immobile, tied 
down to a front line 140 miles wide 
across Korea. The Communists are et 
trenched in depth, with several lines 
of fortifications extending back 40 miles 
or so behind the front line. 

It’s almost impossible now to dislodge 
them from the hills at their “main line 
of resistance,” since the Chinese force 
has burrowed into the ground in much 
the same way that the Japanese had 
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burrowed in on Iwo Jima. They often 
dig down 30 or 40 feet, chiseling into 
the sides of mountains to locate their 
gun emplacements. Bombing rarely af- 
fects a position dug in that deep. 

So the decision apparently has been 
made to fight the Communists on their 
own terms, to expend U.S. strength in 
taking and retaking the hills that lie be- 
tween the U.N. and Communist main 
lines. There is no effort to make air-borne 
raids, to conduct amphibious end runs, 
to concentrate for a break-through at a 
weak point along the line, to use the 
U.S. advantage in mobility. 

Most of the action now is being done 
by small units—platoons or even squads. 
But, when attacks are made on larger 
hills, several companies may be _ in- 
volved. Hills and ridges, in the process, 
change hands from time to time. Each 
of these actions results in some cas- 
ualties. 

Bigger-scale action, which involves 
battalions and sometimes regiments, has 
been concentrated in the central part 
of the 140-mile line. Both sides here 
jockey for position around the Chorwon 
Valley, the traditional invasion route to 
Seoul and the chief build-up sector of 
Communist armies to the north. 

Heaviest attacks by Communists have 
been against “White Horse Mountain,” 
which dominates the valley. Just to the 
east, fighting has been for “Iron Horse 
Mountain,” for “Triangle Hill” and _ its 
knolls, known as “Jane Russell Hill.” 
To the west of the valley, bitter, costly 
fighting has raged over “Little Gibral- 
tar,” over “Lower Alligator,” “Pork Chop 
Hill,” and “Old Baldy.” 

Each of these hills is steep, extremely 
rocky and affords little or no protection 
except that provided by the rocks them- 
selves. The foot soldier, unable to dig 
in hurriedly, often must build a rock 
“fort” above ground for protection. 
That, in turn, may give away his loca- 
tion and bring down a mortar or artillery 
barrage on his position, Once his unit 
captures one of these observation hills, 
it then can expect a counterattack that 
night and maybe every night thereafter. 
Some hills have changed hands 23 times 
or more. 

Stalemate of the most costly sort is 
what this kind of action adds up to. 
Neither side gets anywhere, and even 
the ability to apply pressure is sharply 
limited. Yet casualties go on week after 
week, mounting up to a serious drain on 
both man power and equipment of U. S. 

That is the real reason, as military 
men here see it, for the Eisenhower- 
MacArthur meeting, for General Eisen- 
hower’s trip to Korea, for the serious 
efforts now to be made to get the war 
off dead center and moving again in one 
direction or another. 
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The Battle of the Ridges: 
What It Has Cost So Far 


(Casualties since truce talks began in July, 1951) 


Source: Defense Dept. © 1952, By U.S. News Pub 
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China: Did She Fall or Was She Pushed? 


Grand Juries, Investigators Seek Real Story 


Solution of the great Chinese 
puzzle—how the U.S. got out 
and Communists got in—is being 
pieced together at last. 

Bit by bit, investigations are 
showing what happened to 
Chiang, showing who designed 
the U.S. policy that ended in 
disaster in Asia. 

Answer to the big question— 
Was the whole thing a deliberate 
plan or a colossal boner?--is com- 
ing closer, too. 


Out of grand jvries, loyalty boards, 
investigating committees and courts 
is coming the behind-scenes story of 
the loss of China to the Communists 
—the greatest defeat in U.S. history. 

That story revolves around key off- 
cials who influenced U.S. policy in the 
period when China’s fate was being de- 
cided. Blame is being pinned down. 

Patterns becoming clear tend to de- 
stroy a concept of China’s loss that the 
Department of State has advanced. 

As pictured by the Department of 
State, Chiang Kai-shek and people high 
in his Nationalist Government brought 
on the downfall of their nation through 
policies and corrupt practices over which 
the U.S. had no control. 

Now the U.S. is getting the impres- 
sion that maybe American policy, not 
just Chiang’s, helped to lose China. 

A special U.S. mission, headed by 
Gen. George C. Marshall, later Secre- 
tary of State, sought to force Chiang to 
take the Communists into his Govern- 
ment. Because he refused, Chiang was 
denied means to fight the Communists. 
Aid sluiced into Europe, but dribbles 
of help for Chiang were cut off. Amer- 
ican forces were pulled out of China, 
leaving Communists free to sweep across 
the Yangtze without risk of clashing 
with U.S. power. 

All the while, Communists in China 
were portrayed as simple agrarian re- 
formers wanting land, rather than as 
hard-boiled Communists with close ties 
to the Kremlin. 

People who made policy and the 
ways in which they made it now are 
turned up. 
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Owen Lattimore, wartime official and 
influential adviser on China ‘policy, is 
indicted by a federal grand jury on 
charges that he perjured himself before 
a Senate committee that was investigat- 
ing formation of China policies. 

John Carter Vincent, a career diplo- 
mat who headed the Far Eastern Office 
of the State Department in the critical 
period leading to China’s debacle, is 
found by the nation’s Loyalty Review 
Board to be a person whose loyalty is in 
reasonable doubt. 
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CHIANG ON FORMOSA 


... hero or villain? 


These two are the latest among the 
China hands and policy makers to be 
called into question. Others also fit into 
the policy-making picture. 

John Stewart Service, wartime official 
in China, was dismissed from the State 
Department a year ago because of 
doubtful loyalty. Oliver Edmund Clubb, 
American official in Pieping until Com- 
munists took over, retired last February 
after Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
overruled a loyalty-board decision that 
Clubb was a poor security risk. 

Frank Coe, who took part in confer- 
ences about China and helped to shape 
postwar U.S. economic policy, was fired 
recently as secretary of the International 
Monetary Fund because he refused to 
tell a Senate committee whether he was 
a wartime spy for Communism. Alger 
Hiss, State Department planner when 
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China policy was being fixed, is serving 
a five-year sentence for perjury in dep. 
ing that he gave official documents tp, 
Communist agent. 

John Paton Davies, Jr., another Stat 
Department officer in China whe 
Chiang’s relations with Communists wer 
being influenced, has been cleared }y 
the Loyalty Review Board after an jp 
ves'igation. Lauchlin Currie has had hi 
name associated with the group now i 
trouble because he was the Presiden; 
administrative assistant for China affaiy 
during the war. Philip Jessy 
described as believing logic wa 
on the side of Chiang’s critics, i 
retiring next month as U.S. An 
bassador at Large to the U.N. 

Findings on how policy wa 
influenced are a matter of publi 
record. The record, now totaling 
thousands of pages, makes thes 
¢ points: 

Lattimore, appointed in 1941. 
U.S. adviser to Chiang, discussed 
his appointment with Soviet Am- 
bassador Constantine Oumansk 
before leaving for China. Latti 
more had been recommended for 
the post by Currie. 

Currie, late in 1942, arranged: 
conference of himself, Unde 
Secretary of State Sumner Welk 
and two American Communist 
Earl Browder and Robert Mine: 
Welles gave Browder a mem? 
randum stating the U.S. favored 
unity of Chinese Nationalists anl 
Communists and was skepticald 
reports that Communism was 
menace in China. 

A month after this conference, # 
cording to the record, Vincent and Ser 
ice conferred with Chinese Communist 
leaders Chou En-lai and Lin Piao, an 
Service reported to Washingten thi 
Communists wanted the U.S. to 4 
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I 
prove the situation” between Chiang at 
the Communists. 

Service and Davies kept reporting @ 
the bad aspects of Chiang’s Government 
and Service, in 1944, recommended thi 
the U.S. stop building up Chiang ail 
show interest in Chinese Communists. 

Vincent and Lattimore then accom 
panied Vice President Henry Wallace 
a mission to Siberia and China. Duril 
conversations between Wallace am 
Chiang, Vincent steered talk toward 
settlement between Chiang and _ th 
Communists, and Wallace eventually re 
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OWEN LATTIMORE 
... indicted 


ommended a united front of Chiang and 
the Communists. 

Vincent became head of the China 
desk in the State Department, and while 
he held that post, in 1945, U.S. policy 
began to swing away from Chiang. 

Two months before Japan surrendered, 
Lattimore wrote President Truman rec- 
ommending changes in U.S. China pol- 
icy and urged a Chiang-Communist 
coalition. Chiang supporters in the State 
Department were, at that time, being re- 
placed, and Vincent got the top Far 
Eastern job in 1945. 

Vincent then outlined a 


new China 


policy, calling for a Government includ- 
ing Communists and for a truce between 
Communist and Nationalist armies. 


JOHN P. DAVIES, JR. 
... cleared 
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JOHN CARTER VINCENT 
+ . . suspended 


Vincent’s outline became the basis on 
which General Marshall was sent to 
China to arrange a coalition. While Mar- 
shall held talks with both sides, Com- 
munist armies recuperated. Chiang re- 
fused to accept U.S. policy. As a result 
of his refusal, a proposed U.S. loan to 
Chiang was withheld, and all U.S. mili- 
tary assistance was halted. 

With the halting of ammunition ship- 
ments to China, the fire power of divi- 


sions equipped with American guns 
withered away, and Communists tri- 
umphed. 


Questions whether this policy was de- 
liberately pro-Communist now are aris- 
ing, perhaps to be partly answered in 
a federal court. 


-. 
OLIVER E. CLUBB 
.. . championed 












. . . dismissed 


Accusations of perjury against Latti- 
more charge he testified faisely in say- 
ing he had “never been a sympathizer 
or any other kind of a promoter of Com- 
munism or Communist interests.” 

Vincent was found by the Loyalty Re- 
view Board to have been indifferent to 
whether Chinese Communists might be 
controlled by Russia, and to have had 
close associations with people who he 
had reason to believe were either Com- 
munists or Communist sympathizers. 

The picture that now is pieced to- 
gether by investigating agencies is con- 
vincing many in Congress that loss of 
China to Communism have been, 
in part, an inside job aided and abetted 
by some U.S. officials. 
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PARIS: TOO MANY AMERICANS? 


Bureaucrats by Hundreds Draw Pay Ther 


Americans in Paris—another 
headache for Ike. U.S. bureauc- 
racy is at an all-time high and 
still growing. 

Frenchmen are beginning to 
complain. So are some U. S. offi- 
cials. American experts are ev- 
erywhere, into everything. 

A close look at Paris shows 
what the new Administration is 
up against in streamlining, un- 
tangling foreign aid. 

PARIS 

Paris has become the “little Wash- 
ington” of Europe. 

There are more American officials 
here than in any other city of the 
world outside America. Fifteen hun- 
dred Americans and 1,200 Frenchmen 
work for 17 U. S. Government agen- 
cies housed in 18 Paris buildings. An- 
other 400 Americans are employed by 
the big international agencies. 

The U.S. is represented in Paris by 
four ambassadors, three ministers, al- 
most a dozen present and former gen- 
erals—plus several dozen _ colonels, 
economists, diplomats, soldiers, lawyers, 
administrators, even FBI men. They are 
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THE U.S. EMBASSY... 
... 1,500 Americans from 17 U. S. agencies fill 18 Paris buildings 


on the pay rolls of the departments of 
Defense, Treasury, State, Agriculture, 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Justice, the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, Mutual Security 
Agency and the Office of Education— 
among others. 

There are more American bureaucrats 
in Paris today than ever before in history. 
Europeans are growing unhappy about 
the situation. So are some of the Ameri- 
cans themselves. They accuse this spread- 
ing bureaucracy of inefficiency, duplica- 
tion and meddling. It’s a problem that 
the Eisenhower Administration will have 
to face. 

Biggest American agency here is 
called SRE—the Office of the U.S. Spe- 
cial Representative in Europe, Ambassa- 
dor William H. Draper, Jr. This outfit 
employs nearly half of the people work- 
ing for the U.S. Government in Paris— 
611 Americans and 733 French citizens. 
Elsewhere in Europe, in 16 Mutual Se- 
curity Agency missions, Draper has 623 
other American officials and 856 Euro- 
pean employes. They are engaged in 
Europe’s biggest financial enterprise, the 
spending this year of 6 billion dollars of 
American tax money. 

Administrative costs, according to 
Draper’s aides, will be less than 38 mil- 
lion dollars this year. Draper believes 
the size of the staff is modest for an or- 
ganization that is giving away 4 million 
dollars a day in economic aid alone. But 





. . . SIGHT-SEEING AT THE EIFFEL TOWER 


one top U.S. official says privately thy 
a 50 per cent cut in Draper's staff wou 
increase its efficiency about 50 per cey 
The Draper office is something ney 
in American agencies. Its director jg th 
most powerful envoy the U. S. has seq 
to Europe since Benjamin Franklin, | 
Republican banker, Draper was » 
pointed by a Democratic President 
put aid in Europe on a businesslike bag 
Draper is senior representative in fy 
rope not only of the President but aly 
of the Secretaries of State and Defers 
and of the Mutual Security Administ, 
tor. He has powers to co-ordinate tk 
numerous aid activities of the U.S. Gy 
ernment. In addition, he speaks for tk 
U.S. in the North Atlantic Council a 
in the Organization for European Eo 
nomic Co-operation, a carry-over ¢ 
Europe’s Marshall Plan directorate. 
The MSA missions in 16 nations a 
under Draper’s direct authority. In ead 
capital from Ankara to Oslo, America 
aid is administered by a “country tean’ 
—the local Ambassador, the chief of the 
MSA Mission and the head of the Mili 
tary Assistance Advisory Group. 
Under Draper, some semblance of « 
hesion has been given to America 
agencies in Europe for the first time it 
five years of big aid programs. But, with 
this tightening of administration, rel: 
tions between the U.S. and its alli 
have deteriorated. All over Europe, t 





—Black Star photos 
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sistance is growing to American “domi- 
nation” and interference. 

Sharp criticism of the Americans in 
Paris has been expressed by many high 
officials of Europe, including the Presi- 
dent of France. Europeans are refusing 
to boost their defense programs as much 
as the Americans want. Washington- 
sponsored changes in Europe's way of 
doing things are being rejected. 

Ask nearly any European leader what 
is wrong and he will tell vou: 

The decline in American eco- 
nomic aid has been accompanied by 
an enormous expansion of Ameri- 
can personnel in Europe. There are 
so many Americans here now that 
they can’t find enough important 
things to worry about. They run 
around the Continent sticking their 
noses into everybody’s business, tell- 
ing everybody not only what to do 
but exactly how to do it—and when. 
That appraisal is not strictly accurate. 

Jt is true, though, that American officials 
are trying to supervise Europe’s defense 
programs far more closely than they did 
recovery programs under the Marshall 
Plan. 

Besides, Europeans are healthier and 
cockier now than they were in 1948. 
They figure military aid serves U.S. in- 
terests as well as their own. Moreover, 
the Marshall Plan was handled as a gov- 
ernment-to-government operation. Now 
American officials are going directly to 
European factories with offshore con- 
tracts and production programs, trying to 
get American methods adopted. The re- 
sult is that the Americans are far more 
conspicuous than they once were. 

Criticism by Americans is even sharper 
than by Europeans. (See page 69.) 
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A FRENCHMAN’‘S PARIS: SIDEWALK CAFES... 


American officials in Rome, Paris, Brus- 


sels or The Hague say the trouble is 
overcentralization. Powers and personnel 
have been taken from Americans with 
long experience in dealing with govern- 
ments in their own capitals. Staffs and 
authority have been concentrated in SRE. 
Eleven office buildings, former hotels and 
converted palaces in Paris are crammed 
with Draper’s staff. 

Many Draper aides are new to Europe. 
Some are impatient with differences 
among customs of countries and want to 
force all into a single pattern. Often they 
step on the toes of high Europeans. 

Other American officials will tell you 
it is hard to get decisions. In SRE sit 
representatives of State, Defense and 
Mutual Security, with the viewpoints of 
those agencies. Old fights among these 
agencies are continuing in the Draper 
agency, slowing up decisions. 

Draper has tried to streamline Ameri- 
ean administration in Europe. For in- 
stance, the enormous information staff of 
the Mutual Security Agency has been 
merged with the U.S. Information Serv- 
ice. That has made big savings in per- 
sonnel. Many Embassy and MSA eco- 
nomic functions have been combined in 
each of the 16 countries. But every cut 
has been offset by an increase somewhere 
else. Result is that SRE now has 611 
Americans, as against 568 a year ago. 
All told, there are more Americans in 
the aid business in Europe than ever 
before. 

Greatest confusion prevails in off- 
shore procurement of military goods. This 
program was to get arms production roll- 
ing in Europe and to cut European de- 
pendence on U.S.-made arms, but it is 
bogged down in inter-agency red tape. 





On the American side, Draper has au- 
thority to plan the offshore program. 
There is a continuous question whether 
to give an order to the lowest bidder or 
to the country that most needs the eco- 
nomic lift or strategic support of a new 
arms plant. There is a question of 
whether the weapons should be of Amer- 
ican or European design. 

Draper and SRE are trving to give 
due weight to all these factors in their 
plans. The actual contracts, however, are 
awarded by military officers interested 
in buying the best arms they can for the 
least money. These officers get their 
orders from the headquarters in Germany 
of Gen. Thomas T. Handy, Deputy Com- 
mander in Chief of the U.S.-European 
Command, rather than from Draper. 

Feeling is growing that the U.S. 
should cut down its bureaucracy in Eu- 
rope, should get out of the business of 
telling other countries in detail how to 
run their affairs. Question is, however, 
to what extent the U.S. should pull out. 

One top diplomat describes Europe as 
a giant holding company that is falling 
apart, and the U.S. as the banker with 
a big investment at stake. The banker 
can move in and take over, reorganizing 
every subsidiary and installing his own 
men down to the foremen to get the en- 
terprise running right. Or he can deal 
solely with the board of directors of the 
holding company, stick to matters of high 
policy, put up limited funds. 

Present U.S. policy is somewhere be- 
tween these alternatives. The Eisenhower 
Administration will have to decide soon 
whether to put American policy on a 
different basis or to continue along pres- 
ent lines that mean a growing U.S. bu- 
reaucracy in Europe. 
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Saturn's rings are seen edge-on only twice in 30 years 


EARTH’S NEIGHBORS—CLOSEST LOOK YET 


PALOMAR, CALIF. 


EW DETAILS about the planets and 

the moon are shown in photographs 
taken through the 200-inch telescope, 
largest in the world, at Palomar Moun- 
tain, California. These are some of the 
first photographs of the earth’s near 
neighbors to be taken with the huge 
telescope. The telescope is used prin- 
cipally to “see” farther into space, be- 
yond the solar system of which the 
earth is a part. 

The top picture shows the planet Sat- 
urn, second largest of the planets, which 
is encircled by a ring. Actually, there are 
three rings, composed of billions of 
dustlike particles. The rings are 171,000 





JUPITER, biggest of the planets, rotates 
with such speed that its poles are flat- 
tened. Dark spot puzzles scientists 
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miles in diameter and 10 miles thick. 
They are believed to be particles that 
have never formed a satellite, such as 
the earth’s moon or the moons of Jupi- 
ter. 

Jupiter, largest of the planets, is 
shown in the picture on the left below. 
This planet has belt-like markings run- 
ning parallel with Jupiter's equator. 
Since they are always changing their 
shape and positions,” astronomers con- 
clude that the markings are atmospheric 
clouds. The dot at the upper left is called 
the Great Red Spot, the nature of which 
is unknown. The constant clouds lead 
to the belief that the surface of Jupiter 
has never been seen. 

Mars, at the lower right, is believed by 
some observers to contain life. The pic- 
ture shows the permanent markings of 
this planet, which change color at dif- 
ferent seasons. These color changes pre- 
sent the possibility that the markings 
are some sort of vegetation. Mars also 
has a network of “canals” that can 
be seen through the telescope but 
not photographed. The canals led the 
late Percival Lowell to speculate that 
the network may be artificial, built 
by inhabitants to bring water from 
polar regions to desolate deserts. That 
would mean there is some form of 
intelligent life on Mars. 

The pictures recently taken disclose 
nothing new to astronomers. But they 
do open a new field of opportunity to 
study the planets in more detail than has 
been possible up to now. It also is be- 
lieved that if the full power of the Palo- 


mar telescope is effectively used, the 
question of whether there can be life on 
Mars, or whether there is, may yet be 
settled definitely. An opportunity to study 
Mars more closely will come in 1954 and 
again in 1956, when the positions of Mars 
and the earth in their orbits will bring the 
planets nearer together. 

The current pictures of the planets 
and of the moon (shown on the next 
page) are viewed as a dress rehearsal 
for other opportunities to photograph 
the skies. The difficulty in taking sug) 
pictures is that the earth’s atmosphe 
is seldom favorable. Astronomers really 
would like to place a telescope outside 
of the atmosphere, perhaps on a mar 
built satellite or “space platform.” 





MARS is photographed here through a 
red filter, permitting a view of the 
planet's surface 
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238,000 Miles Away, But It See 


First photograph of the moon 
taken with the giant 200-inch 
telescope on Palomar Mountain, 
Calif., shows the pock-marked 
surface of the earth's satellite. 
Large crater Clavius in the picture 
above is 150 miles wide and 
about 12,000 feet deep. Walls 
and floor of this crater are in turn 
covered with smaller craters. 
Moon can be photographed clear- 
ly because it has no atmosphere. 
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ms Like 200 


The moon is given close-up 
camera treatment. Small picture 
shows relatively tiny pits dotting 
the flat country around the big 
crater Copernicus. Some 50 miles 
wide, Copernicus is one of the 
moon's best-known features. In 
this picture, the sun is illuminat- 
ing the moon from the left side of 
the photograph. The craters are 
believed by astronomers to have 
been caused by meteors. 
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HOW IKE WILL RUN WHITE HOUSE 


Tight Control, Staff Work, Less Confusion 


Ike’s White House isn’t to seem 
like the same place. A general 
overhaul of operations is coming 
up. 

Now it's a place of divided 
authority among cronies. New 
idea is to make it a model of Gov- 
ernment efficiency. 

Sherman Adams gets the job 
of pulling the outfit together, co- 
ordinating the Executive Office, 
giving it precision. 


When Dwight D. Eisenhower 
moves into the White House next Jan- 
uary 20, he will reorganize the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President from 
top to bottom. That will be one of 
the first and most significant acts of 
his new regime. 

Ike and his closest advisers are deter- 
mined that the Executive 
Office shall be a shining example to all 
the rest of the Government; a model of 
efficiency, co-ordination, and smooth 
working habits. Under Harry S. Truman, 
the White House staff has been prone to 
some of the worst fumbles of the Gov- 
ernment. 

“The Executive Office” is the name 
given to the President’s immediate offi- 
cial family. It is the little group of men 
and agencies that work directly with the 
President, either in the White House it- 
self or within its shadow. A smart, tightly 
knit Executive Office can make a Presi- 
dent. A sprawling, loosely organized and 
inept Office can help to break him. More 
than any other unit of the Government, 
the Executive Office sets the tone of an 
Administration. 

In 20 years of Democratic rule, the 
Executive Office has grown enormously. 
During recent years, from all outward 
signs, it has tended to become increas- 
ingly unwieldy and confused. Ike in- 
tends to change all that. 

The growth of the White House staff 
is shown by the chart on page 29. 

In 1932, just before Franklin D. 
Roosevelt took over, the Chief Executive 
employed 37 assistants, including 3 sec- 
retaries, 19 administrative assistants, 6 
clerks and 9 messengers. That was his 
entire office staff. In addition, 58 people 
were employed in running the Executive 


Eisenhower 
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Mansion and grounds. The Executive 
Office thus had a total of 95 workers, 
and annual expenses of $378,498. 

Roosevelt added a few men at first. 
By 1934, his staff was up to 50. He 
added six top Administrative Assistants 
in 1937. In 1939, he reached down into 
the Treasury Department for the Budget 
Bureau, and made it a part of the Execu- 
tive Office. That added several hundred 
employes, and started wholesale expan- 
sion of the White House setup. 

Now, the Office that Ike will inherit 
has 1,191 employes and costs $10,600,- 


group at close range, and who also know 
what’s going on in Ike’s councils, As 
these very well informed officials see it 
Ike’s approach will hinge on two main 
points: 

A “chief of staff’ will run most daily 
affairs, leaving Ike free to plan policy, 
Sherman Adams, Ike’s right-hand man, 
gets that job and will be a real “as. 
sistant President.” John Steelman, who 
is often called by that title under Tr. 
man, never has been able to live up to it. 

Adams is a politician who helped to 
elect Ike. He can speak for Ike in politi. 





000 a year. It includes a personal office 
staff in the White House of 257 people, 
about 7 times the number in 1932, and a 
force of 61 for the mansion and grounds. 

In addition, there are 873 employes 
in five agencies that are now part of the 
Executive Office—the Budget Bureau, 
the National Security Resources Board, 
the Council of Economic Advisers, the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, and the 
National Security Council. 

Important changes in this setup are 
being planned by the Eisenhower inner 
circle. The general outline of how Ike 
will reorganize the Executive Office and 
how he will operate it can be set forth 
at this time. 

This outline is based on an appraisal 
of the situation by highly placed officials 
who have seen the present White House 
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OUTSIDE THE WHITE HOUSE: INAUGURAL STANDS GO UP 
A streamlining job is planned for the inside 


cal matters, and is thus in the direct line 
of power that flows from the President 
himself. Steelman was a _ political out- 
sider. 

Adams will hire and run the White 
House staff. Thus he can crack the whip 
for efficiency and orderliness. Steelman 
was a latecomer in Truman’s group, and 
had no control over the cronies who did 
much of the actual spadework for Tru- 
man. 

On the other hand, Adams will not 
come between Ike and the Cabinet 
members and top congressional leaders 
on big: policy questions. 

Adams will be the last go-between, 
the last co-ordinator, and the last medi- 
ator among disputants within Ike’s own 
camp. But ultimate decisions on big prob- 
lems will have to come from the boss. 
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The essence of Adams’s job will be to 
take some of the burden off Ike, without 
antagonizing too many powerful people. 
If he does antagonize them, or if they 
get the idea that he is often overruled, 
they will simply refuse to stop with him 
and insist on involving Ike himself in vir- 
tually everything. That is what happened 
to Truman. He set up a staff system and 
he was proud of it but he seldom used it 
as planned, Ike uses a staff to the utmost. 

A streamlining of the Executive Of- 
fice organization is the second main 
point in Ike’s plan. It will be started 
immediately. The ring of five subsidiary 
White House agencies is felt to be too 
big, too loosely knit, too ready to give 
the President conflicting “factual infor- 
mation” and advice. 

Some of these agencies may be junked 
outright, or cut down in size, or ex- 
tensively rearranged. That could hap- 
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SHERMAN ADAMS 
... ‘chief of staff’ 


pen to the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, the National Securities Resources 
Board, and the Council of Economic Ad- 
Visers. 

Their working habits will be changed. 
Instead of always reporting directly to 
the President himself, the heads of these 
agencies will go first to Sherman Adams. 
The object will be to get them to agree 
on what is happening, and what ought 
to be done about it, in a simple and 
consistent statement which can then be 
presented to the President. These ad- 
visory officials will still see the President 
directly and alone, but probably not as 
often as now. 

Two important agencies that do not 
now have close and frequent contact 
with the President’s office—Civil Service 
Commission and General Services Ad- 
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How White House Staff Has Grown 
In 20 Years Under the Democrats 






$378,498 
Annual Expenses 


1,191 
Employes 


$10,600,000 


Annual Expenses 
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ARTHUR VANDENBERG, JR. 
... dealings with the public 


ministration—are to be tied more directly 
to the White House. These agencies 
are regarded as the keys to two press- 
ing Government problems—overstaffing 
and inefficiency in personnel and waste 
in purchasing. 

Purchasing and _ personnel troubles 
have reached such proportions that close 
supervision by the White House is 
needed, as Ike’s people see it. 

The new men who will head Eisen- 
hower’s reorganized White House setup 
already have been appointed. They are 
studying their jobs. Besides Adams, they 
include: 

Maxwell M. Rabb, a Boston lawyer 
who will act as a special assistant to 


THOMAS E. STEPHEN 
... law drafter 





Adams. He will be a trouble shooter 
within the White House and in the de- 
partments and independent agencies. 
He will help with legislation and give 
some attention to the Administration’s 
relations with minority groups. 

Maj. Gen. Wilton B. Persons (Ret.), 
who was the Army’s, and later the De- 
fense Department’s, go-between with 
Congress. He will handle Ike's legis- 
lative relations. 

Thomas E. Stephens, Special Counsel 
to the President. He will be concerned 
with the drafting and _ interpretation 
of legislation, executive orders and di- 
rectives. 

James C. Hagerty, the Press Secre- 
tary. He was press-contact man for Gov- 
ernor Thomas E, Dewey, has been with 
Ike since the Convention. 

Arthur H. Vandenberg, Jr., who will 
be Presidential Secretary. In charge of 
appointments, he will decide who sees 
the President and who doesn't. 

Dr. Gabriel Hauge, who will be a 
personal economics aide to the Presi- 
dent. His will be an “ope. ations” job. 


He will be concerned with economic 
matters—tidelands oil, rediscount rates, 
minimum wages, for example. The 


“heavy thinking and planning” on eco- 
nomics will continue to be done by the 
Council of Economic Advisers, which 
Ike intends to reconstitute and endow 
with added importance. 

Emmet J. Hughes, the President’s 
speech writer. He will put the finishing 
touches on major addresses, and polish 
up presidential reports and messages. 

No one now looks for a spectacular 
kind of reorganization plan, announced 
with great fanfare, that would wipe out 
all the existing units in the Executive 


DR. GABRIEL HAUGE 
. «+ economic expert 





JAMES C. HAGERTY 
. . . dealings with the press 


Office and replace them with new and 
fancier outfits. 

Instead, a slow and careful pruning 
of the existing units is to be undertaken, 
It will be designed primarily to lessen 
confusion and increase efficiency in the 
President’s own official family. 

One official says Ike’s greatest need 
will be to get a coherent picture ol 
what is going on, and what possible 
solutions are open for the nation’s di- 
lemmas. Only his White House staff ca 
give him that., 

Mr. Truman remodeled the President 
Mansion to make it safer and more com- 
fortable. Ike will remodel the  Presi- 
dent’s office, to make it more effective. 
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MAXWELL M. RABB 
... trouble shooter 
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FOR A HEALTHIER AMERICA— 


Socialized medicine, British 
style, is not a cure for U. S. health 
problems. That's the finding of a 
presidential board. 

Private insurance, encouraged 
by Government, is recommended 
as the best way to assure medi- 
cal care for all. 

Idea is that Washington help 
to plan, direct and finance health 
programs—but not run the serv- 
ices. 


After a full year of panel discus- 
sions, investigations, study and ap- 
praisal, the President’s Commission 
on the Health Needs of the Nation 
comes up with these main conclu- 
sions: 

Socialized medicine, along British 
lines, is not recommended. The private 
relationship between physician and pa- 
tient should be continued. 

Prepaid health service, privately 
financed, is the big objective. The Fed- 
eral Government can encourage this type 
of service by a system of reinsurance, 
comparable to bank insurance (See page 
77 for text of Commission’s recommenda- 
tions. ) 

A health authority needs to be set 
up in each State. This authority would 
plan and assist in providing complete 
health service for all the people. Service 
would be on a private, prepaid basis for 
those able to pay for it. For those unable 
to pay, the service would be at public 
expense. 

Group practice by physicians and 
surgeons should be encouraged. Much 
greater use can be made of the avail- 
able medical skills by better organiza- 
tion. State health authorities should en- 
courage the establishment of regional 
groups of physicians, dentists and tech- 
nicians, usually centered around a medi- 
cal school or a hospital. 

Federal aid is desirable to help build 
more hospitals, to help in training health 
personnel and to help pay for medical 
care of the needy. The federal aid should 
come from the general funds of the 
Government; no special tax is recom- 
mended. 

A Department of Health and Se- 
curity should be established to handle the 
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Plan: More Doctors, Hospitals, Local Insurance 





Meeting Nation's Health Needs — 





--General-hospital beds . 








tt (Size of the task as appraised by 
President’s Health Commission) 


















GOAL FOR 1960* 
$1,000,000,000 $2,000,000,000 







Federal aid, per year 
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i 
IN HOSPITALS 

NOW GOAL FOR 1960 * 
470,000 700,000 
425,000 755,000 
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IN MEDICAL PERSONNEL 


NOW GOAL FOR 1960+ 







Mental-hospital beds 


Physicians 


“Nurses 


Dentists 





Dental assistants 


* Assumes 170,000,000 population by 1960. 
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Federal Government’s part of these pro- 
grams, along with the program of Social 
Security. 

What is needed to carry out these 
plans, as the President’s Commission sees 
it, is indicated in a general way by the 
chart on page 31. The report makes the 
following main points: 

Physicians are in short supply, ex- 
cept possibly specialists in surgery. Most 
of the general physicians are too busy 
to give a patient the time and sympathy 
the old family doctor used to give. Staffs 
of mental and tuberculosis hospitals are 
critically short. Medical schools have un- 
filled faculty positions. 

Because of the needs of the armed 
forces, the ratio of civilian physicians to 
the population is lower now than it was 
in 1940. This ratio is highest in New 
England and the Middle Atlantic States. 
It is especially low in the Southeastern 
and Southwestern States, and the situa- 
tion there is getting worse. 

The country’s medical schools are 
graduating a few more physicians than 
formerly. Stiil, the outlook is that in 
1960, if the national ratio is to be brought 
up to that of the Northeast, there will 
have to be 45,000 more physicians than 
are expected to be available. 

Dentists, too, are short. Bringing the 
dentist-population ratio of the country 
up to the New England level would re- 
quire 34,000 more dentists than the sup- 
ply predicted for 1960. The story is 
much the same with nurses and techni- 
cians. 

Federal aid should move in to help 
solve the problem of personnel short- 
ages, as the Commission sees it. Federal 
money would modernize and expand 
professional schools and would encour- 
age the establishment of new ones. It 
would provide a certain number of stu- 
dent scholarships. Professional and pre- 
professional education of Negroes would 
be improved. States would provide bet- 
ter premedical education at the high- 
school and college levels. 

Everyone should have a_ personal 
physician, in the Commission’s view. 
Yet the general practitioner often op- 
lacks 


erates alone, complete equip- 
ment and does not have contacts with 
specialists. 


To meet this situation, the Commis- 
sion believes physicians, dentists and 
technicians should be grouped in well- 
equipped health centers. A patient going 
to such a center could get examination, 
diagnosis and treatment. Specialists 
would be at hand, if needed. Laboratory 
facilities would be available. In one 
center, the patient could get all the kinds 
of care he needed. 

The Commission believes State author- 
ities should encourage establishment of 
such centers on a regional basis. Also 
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recommended is an intensive study of the 


general physician’s work, education, 
training and economic status. 
Hospital facilities are increasing. 


There are about 10 beds tor each 10,- 
000 Americans, on the average. That is 
about double the ratio of a genera- 
tion ago. Still, more people are going 
to hospitals. It is true that some kinds 
of patients, such as those with pneu- 
monia, spend much less time in hos- 
pitals than formerly. On the other hand, 
about 87 per cent of all babies are 
born now in hospitals, as against 37 
per cent in 1930. 

All told, according to the yardstick 
used by the Commission, the country 
needs 230,000 more beds in general hos- 
pitals, 30,000 more in tuberculosis hos- 
pitals, 330,000 more in mental hospitals. 
People of some rural areas have no ac- 





—Black Star 


NURSES IN TRAINING 
... and in demand 


cess to hospitals. There is a shortage of 
good nursing homes to relieve hospitals 
of aged and chronic cases. 

The Commission finds that federal 
money should help to finance construc- 
tion and modernization of hospitals, but 
believes operation should be left in 
local hands. There would be Federal 
Government help in planning and con- 
structing health centers and facilities for 
research and rehabilitation. The prob- 
lem of providing good hospitals in rural 
areas would be studied. Racial segrega- 
tion in hospitals would be abolished. 
The licensing and accreditation of hos- 
pitals would be tightened up. 

Financing health care is pictured 
as a problem that the individual some- 
times can solve only with difficulty, if at 
all. The Commission sees prepaid care 
—insurance covering the costs of health 


———, 


service—as the big remedy here, by 
believes that many of the prepaid 
contracts do not cover enough of the 
costs. Besides, large numbers of peo- 
ple do not have this protection. Resy} 
is that people often do not see thei 
physicians or go to the hospital when 
they should. 

Prepaid plans should be expanded to 
take in all gainfully emploved persons. 
as the Commission sees it, and the cover. 
age should be broadened. According to 
this idea, virtually all the costs of per. 
sonal health services would be paid for 
the subscriber. That would include the 
services of personal physicians and 
specialists, hospitalization, nursing, ey. 
pensive drugs and appliances, laboraton 
work, perhaps some kinds of dental care, 
Exceptions would be long periods in a 
hospital for such diseases as_tubercu. 
losis; public funds would pay for the 
care of these cases. 

Federal and State Governments would 
join in helping to finance health serv. 
ices, where necessary. Where people are 
receiving federal old-age and survivors 
insurance, the Commission believes funds 
from this source could be used to buy 
prepaid service. Federal funds would 
help to finance complete health service 
for the needy. 

Research offers vast possibilities for 
better health, in the Commission’s view. 
The U.S. is spending for medical te- 
search around 180 million dollars a year. 
That is about 10 times as much as was 
being spent a decade ago. But it is felt 
that research must be expanded if man 
of the pending medical problems are to 
be solved soon. 

Qualified personnel is short. Research 
projects often are of brief duration, di- 
rected at a single problem. Sometimes 
they are not tied in closely with medical 
schools, so as to build up the flow ol 
qualified personnel. 

Both the Government and private in- 
terests would give more support to re- 
search, under the Commission’s plan, and 
most of the help would be on a long 
term basis. Money would go not only to 
medical institutions but also to other 
agencies offering promise along medical 
lines. Researchers would have fellow- 
ships, professorships, higher _ salaries, 
longer tenure. 

Total cost of these and other recon- 
mended programs to the Federal Gov- 
ernment is estimated at a billion dollars 
a year. That is for federal aid and a de- 
gree of federal planning and direction. 
The Commission’s idea is that the Gov- 
ernment’s job is to help solve the health 
problem, not to run the services. The 
conclusion is that spending a billion dol 
lars a year to improve the nation’s health, 
in addition to the billion now being spent, 
will be a good investment. 
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the >> You can forget about a deal involving Korean prisoners of war, a truce. 

ind Both sides--U.S. and Soviet Russia--have dismissed this as a possibility now. 

> Communist position is being made perfectly clear. This is it: 

ire. Dispute over prisoners is to be kept alive, not settled by Moscow. Riots 
Va by Communist prisoners are planned by Moscow, useful to it, costly to U.S. 

rd Admission of Communist China to United Nations won't get U.S. off the hook. 


If U.S. agreed to this, more would then be asked. Stalin's price is going up. 
Mediation by neutrals is ruled out. If India couldn't mediate, who could? 














ors’ >> As for a U.N. offensive, Communists discount it. They figure it would call 
ws for transfer of U.S. troops from Germany to Korea, crippling European defense. 
uld They think fear of war with Russia will stymie any U.N. offensive in Korea. 

ice Only solution, according to Communists, is a Big Four conference. U.S., 

br it's assumed, would then give Stalin what he wants. So, Big Four meeting is 

aw, being talked up.....It's unlikely to take place any time soon. 


se >> Tendency in Europe is to relax, despite prospect of long war in Korea. 


























felt Defense is therefore not to get much of a boost during 1953 in Europe. 
* Trend is shown in way Europeans slash spending on bases. Plan was to spend 
420 million dollars on bases, facilities in 1953. Decision: Cut total in half. 
rch Brief defense is most Europe could put against Soviet attack now. At that, 
. U.S. troops and planes are the core of this defense. 
cal 
7 >> U.S., aS a result, will now bank more heavily on creating West German Army. 
rs It's to be a U.S. equipped Army. Equipment is all ready, stockpiled by 
re- U.S., for several German divisions. U.S. jets are to be allocated. Plans for 
ind barracks, command posts, air bases in Western Germany are already drawn up. 
: Arming of Germans may begin within next six months. 
her Delay up to now has been in French, German parliaments. They are arguing 
cal over a treaty authorizing German Army as part of European Army. 
Ha German Army, though, is to be expected whatever happens to treaty. U.S. 
is determined to rearm West Germans, work out some way to get them on the team. 
ym- 
ve >> Winston Churchill, to Washington's disappointment, sides with Europeans 
de- who want to relax, cut defense spending. It's a new role for Churchill. 
“ In London, Churchill says war danger is receding. 
Ith In Paris, Gen. Matthew Ridgway says danger is as great as ever. 
rhe Churchill's view is that Russians aren't mobilizing in Europe. He seems 
“1 sure Stalin will need time to mobilize, will thus have to warn the West. 
nt, (over) 
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Ridgway sees a different picture. He sees a build-up of Soviet stockpiles 
of oil, ammunition in East Germany. This means less time needed for mobilizing. 
Ridgway's advice is to take no chances on Stalin. 





>> After nearly two years of U.S.-British argument over whose admirals are to 
command Allied navies in the Mediterranean..... 
U.S. admiral will continue to command U.S. fleet. British admiral will have 
charge of British forces. In time of war, U.S. Navy will do most of the fighting. 
This decision, made at Paris, leaves things about where they were. 











>> To understand Marshal Tito'’s break with the Vatican..... 

In part, it's because the Vatican has promoted an enemy of Tito's to be a 
cardinal. Tito jailed Archbishop Stepinac as a traitor. Now the Vatican gives 
him a promotion. Yugoslav Catholics are pleased, impressed. Tito is sore. 

There's another reason: Tito, being Communist, wants to organize Catholic 
clergy in Yugoslavia, get them under his control. Vatican is fighting back. 





‘>> As for practical effect of Tito's break with Vatican..... 
U.S. aid may now be harder for Tito to get. Congress is uneasy, as it is. 
Yugoslav-Italian relations will be worse now. This doesn't help the West. 
Agreement on Trieste, long hoped for, is now less likely than ever. i 
It's a setback for the West, but not a major one. Tito can't go back vo 
Stalin, can't play a lone hand, must have aid, has to play ball with the Ye 











>> Better keep an eye on the Mediterranean. More trouble is heading that way. 

North African troubles are far from over. French crackdown may keep Arabs 
in line temporarily. Arab clamor for self-rule, though, is likely to increase. 

Egyptians are getting restless. Action may soon be needed there. 

Iranians are flirting openly with Communists. U.S. attempt to solve oil 
problem in Iran has flopped again. Britain seems content to wait, see what hap- 
pens. Communist seizure may be one thing. U.S., Britain will then have to act. 

Arabs are talking up “holy war." Boycott of Israel is being tightened. 
Boycott of France by Arabs is being discussed. New Palestine war is possible. 


























>> In New Delhi, Communist threat is closer than Premier Nehru admits. 
An expert on Soviet aggression, writing privately, puts it this way: 
"Stalin is getting ready to dislodge Nehru. In due time, he'll be placed 
under house arrest. Kremlin intends to overthrow Nehru Government, rule India. 
"Chinese Communist Army will be Stalin's ‘mighty arm of the revolution.' 
"Point is: Nehru's Government is no more stable than was Czechoslovakian 
Government under Benes. When Tibet, Nepal, Afghanistan are sufficiently under 
Kremlin control, Nehru will find himself caught." 





>> Thing to keep in mind, says this expert on Stalinism..... 

"Moscow doesn't woo nations. Moscow wants no nation on its side. Moscow 
doesn't recognize right of nations to separate existence. What Moscow wants is 
dominance, ‘amalgamation of all nations...their integration with U.S.S.R.'" 

As for Moscow views on individuals, leaders like Mao Tse-tung of China..... 

"Moscow carries out its plans irrespective of individual leaders. Mao is 
Slated to follow path of Czech leaders. New Chinese leaders are emerging." 
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One of the fast, sleek “Eagles” of the 
Missouri Pacific Lines moves through the 
@- final rinse at the Whiting Washer and is 
; ready for its day's run on schedule. 


A CLEAN FACE FOR TODAY TRIP! 


Before the start of every run, entire trains . . . from diesel locomotive 
to new, dome-type cars . . . are made shining bright with Whiting 
Train Washers. These machines wash cars in minutes, reduce clean- 
ing time, help the railroads increase availability of rolling stock. 




















Washers and other items of Whiting transportation servicing equip- 
ment have long been vital factors in helping railroads speed overhaul 
and maintenance. Whiting is a name you’ll also find on foundry 
cupolas, giant overhead cranes, metal-working machinery, the amaz- 
ing Trackmobile and scores of other products . . . all helping industry 
do more at lower cost! 


WHITING CORPORATION 


7 15674 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 








OTHER WHITING RAILROAD PRODUCTS 


Whiting Corporation also manufactures Mate- 
rials Handling, Foundry and Aviation Equip- 
ment; Metal-Working Machinery and Swenson 
Equipment for the Chemical Process Industries 
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WHAT'S REALLY GOING ‘ON IN IRAN 


Drive to Clear Out British, Get More Aid From U.S. 








Troubles in Iro~ are nearing a crisis. There 
is official fear that Communists will take over 
unless the oil dispute is settled soon. 

Questions, as a result, are being raised 
about Iran. What are the people like? Is Mos- 


sadegh being stubborn? Why can’t Britain 
and Iran work out their problems? 

Answers are to be found in the background 
story of lran that follows. It is the true story of 
Iran, told by an official who knows. 


ae 








Iran is not a primitive uncivilized 
country. Iranians, in their way, are a 
highly civilized and sensitive people. 
They think much faster and much more 
subtly than Americans, on the whole. 
They are very proud of their civilization, 
knowing as they do that it has influenced 
the rest of the world for 17 centuries. 
There is hardly a house in America that 
does not have some trace of the influence 
of Iranian art. 

There are several reasons behind the 
Iranians’ peculiarities: First of these is 
their religion. They belong to a minority 
Moslem sect, the Shiah. The Egyptians 
and Turks belong to the majority sect, 
the Sunni. The Iranians were a highly 
civilized people when the Arabs con- 
quered them, and they did not get con- 
quered culturally. 

The Iranians, whose greatest 
leaders have been martyrs, have 
come to regard themselves as un- 
derdogs. Perhaps because of this, 
they seem unconsciously to try to 
make a virtue of weakness. They 
do not have the same respect for 
physical strength as the other Mos- 
lems. In order to survive, they have 
resorted to a lot of dissimulation. 
Their religion provides for that, 
says it is all right to lie for the good 
of the religion, even to deny being 
a Shiah. 

All this has led to a feeling 
among Iranians of being isolated 
in the world. A combination of re- 
ligious and racial nationalism dom- 
inates their feelings. 

The historic role of Iran has 
been that of a buffer state. For 150 
years, at least, Iran has existed sim- 
ply because its existence was to the 
interest of the great powers, prin- 
cipally Great Britain and Russia. 
Wher these two powers were 
friends, they never hesitated to 
come to agreements at the expense 
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of Iran, and areas of that little land have 
been lopped off for Russia, for Britain, 
for Pakistan, for independence. 

Britain and Russia divided Iran into 
spheres of influence in 1907, Russia tak- 
ing the North, Britain the South. Russia 
had the fisheries, Britain the oil fields. 
The father of the present Shah tried to 
weaken the hold of the great powers, and 
the Russians relinquished their conces- 
sions but later took some of them back. 
The British continued to develop the oil 
fields and to strengthen themselves polit- 
ically throughout Iran. 

In 1941, the Russians and the British 
again divided Iran, militarily. The U.S. 
sent in the Persian Gulf Command—some 
30,000 men—to help get supplies up to 
the Russians. Those men ran the railways, 





Persion 





built roads, etc. After the war, in 195 
we insisted the Russians and the Britis 
should get out of Iran along with 
The British troops left with ours at th 
end of 1945, and the Russians pulled 
out of the North in 1946, but left; 
puppet government. It was weak, hoy. 
ever, and the Iranians took it over wit 
their Army. 

Iran now is a_ buffer between tw 
worlds. Toward the Communist world 
its attitude is one of physical fear. | 
doesn’t want to provoke anything. Th 
Iranians would like some trade with Ru 
sia, but they are afraid it might bring w 
influx of merchants who would spreal 
Communism, and that Communism 
would get strong in Iran. They want tok 
left alone by Russia. 

Iranians want, from the fre 
world, sufficient support to prever! 
Russian aggression, but no interfer 
ence in their affairs. From the U.S 
they would like economic am 
financial help in order to strengthe 
themselves economically and rais 
their standard of living. They few 
dissatisfaction among their peopk 
if they see the people beyond th 
Caucasus making faster progres 
They feel Iran cannot continue long 
as it is at present. They want ow 
economic and technical assistance 
but not in such a way as to chang? 
their institutions. 

Toward the United Kingdon 
they have long been resentful, bu! 
have not dared to show it. The Bnt 
ish have had tremendous influenc 
and power in Iran. Now, with th 
British straitened, this pent-up tr 
sentment is showing. The Iraniati 








want to exterminate British inf 
ence politically and in their soci? 
life. The British have been ven 
close to the ruling families of Iraw 

So the Iranians are trying to gé 
the British out of the oil industy 
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and also out of their financial life. British 
hanks all over the country have been 
forced to close. The British retail oil 
merchants are gone, and other British 
merchants are being pushed out. 

The Iranians look to the United States 
with mingled hope and suspicion. In their 
suspicion, they wonder if the U.S. is 
trying to move in as the other great 
powers have in interfering in their coun- 
try. Or is the United States trying to 
bring the British back? Their hope is 
that through us they can realize their 
ambition for a better life for the Iranian 
people as an independent nation. They 
don’t want favors’ from anybody. They 
are very proud. When they ask for aid, 
they don’t do it in a friendly way; they 
demand it, say we owe it to them—for 
what they did in the war, for instance. 
The Teheran Declaration promised them 


_ aid. 


Point Four aid. We are giving them 
some aid. We have a Point Four mission 
there, a military mission, a gendarmerie 
mission. We are equipping their Army. 
The Iranians have been critical of Point 
Four because much of it is technical aid, 
not projects for development, and it 
means a lot of American technicians in 
Iran. They don’t like too many foreigners 
around. They would like more attention 
to building dams, etc. But they are ap- 
preciating our help more and more, and 
would like three times as much. 

Under Point Four, an agricultural ex- 
perimental farm has been established 
outside of Teheran. We have sent more 
than 300 kinds of range grass from all 
over the world to be raised experimental- 
ly there. If some of it does well, they 
may be able to raise sheep and cattle 
where now there is only desert. 

The Iranian Army wants our military 
aid very much. They don’t say much 
about it, because the Russians don’t like 
it. There was hesitation last spring about 
signing the necessary agreements because 
Premier Mossadegh was afraid the Rus- 
sians would suspect some secret agree- 
ments. But a satisfactory formula was 
found and military aid is continuing. 

The oil problem. Economically and 
financially, things are very difficult, be- 
cause of the loss of oil revenues. Iran has 
a deficit budget of 5 to 8 million dollars 
monthly, depending on what value you 
give the nation’s money. So far, they 
have made ends meet and are up to date 
in paying the Army and civil servants. 
This year’s crops are the best in history, 
so they can export more than ever before. 
They are getting along fairly well in 
view of their problems. 

But no one can guess how long they 
can go on without oil and increased for- 
eign aid. The Prime Minister and the 
Cabinet are planning to reduce expendi- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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You can measure America’s might in many ways. Scan its 
breadth —the great stretch of fertile lands... vast treasure of 
natural resources. Estimate its progress in terms of technical 
skills. Yes, and size up its strength in its sinews of steel —the 
high-flung bridges, factories, ships...the endless miles of 
railroad track. 

=» Alan Wood Steel Company has helped to forge these sinews 
of America’s strength. For 126 years its mines, mills and 
laboratories have turned out quality steel products. Alan Wood 
‘*Permaclad’’ goes into precision machinery of all kinds, 
household appliances, vital chemical equipment. ‘“Algrip” 
provides rugged, non-slip flooring for factories, busses, trains 
and ships. And the output constantly increases—both as to 
quality and quantity. 

# Today, with production at a peak, Alan Wood plans even 
greater progress. Plants are being expanded — new products 
devised — more efficient processes developed. This is the Alan 
Wood way of still further strengthening America’s sinews of steel. 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1826 « 126th YEAR «© CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
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YOU'LL FIND 
WILLING HANDS 


To build your business in 


MISSOURI 


“HEART OF AMERICA” 


Perhaps you'll not get your workers to pay 
you as Tom did at the historic fence painting, 
but here in the Heart of America, you'll find 
all the skills and abilities you need to make 
the most of Missouri’s great opportunities. 


You'll be surprised at the excellent buildings 
and facilities throughout the state that are 
now available because the original owners 
have outgrown them. We will be glad to 
send you an up-to-date list, along with 
complete information on all the help 
Missouri offers to assist you in finding 

your new plant location. 


for complete information in confidence 
write directly to: 
MISSOURI DIVISION OF RESOURCES 
AND DEVELOPMENT 
Dept. 127 
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Jefferson City, Missouri 
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tures, but, since 80 per cent of the budg- 
et is for salaries and wages, expenditures 
cannot be cut without reducing the pay 
roll. If 20,000 or 30,000 Government 
workers should lose their jobs, the im- 
pact would be awful. 

The problem in the oil dispute still 
is how much should Iran pay Britain. 
The British insist that losses and future 
profits should be considered. Iran says 
that loss of plant facilities should be 
considered, but that compensation should 
not be any more favorable than the 
terms allowed the owners of railroads 
and mines in Great Britain when they 
were nationalized by the British Gov- 
ernment. 

The other problem is how to sell the 
oil. It would be very difficult without 
tankers and distribution facilities of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. The AIOC does 
not want to pay Iran more for the oil 
than it would cost AIOC to produce it, 
but the Iranians want a- higher price. 

What the Iranians want more than 
anything else is for the United States 
to buy their oil. They say if the U.S. 
Government discourages American com- 
panies from buying, that is economic 
imperialism—that it amounts to two 
big powers’ trying to force their will 
on a small country, and is as bad as 
military aggression. They have no con- 
cept of American feeling about the 
sacredness of property and regard for 
legal processes. 

U. S. is only hope. Recently, there 
has been a more friendly attitude toward 
the U.S. in Iran. This probably is be- 
cause the Iranians are a little frightened 
over their break with Britain. Now the 
U.S. is their only hope. They know that, 
except for the U.S., Russia might have 
been in Iran long ago. 

Premier Mossadegh is the most stub- 
born man imaginable. Iran would go 
Communist before he would give an inch 
to the slightest possibility of a British 
comeback. He is absolutely against let- 
ting British technicians return. 

It is doubtful that the friendly feeling 
toward the U.S. will last, unless there is 
improvement in the situation soon. If 
we do not buy the oil, and there is no 
solution in sight, our relations with them 
will go downhill fast. 

The British will not buy Iranian oil 
until the question of compensation is 
settled. 

The possibilities for settlement seem 
to be through arbitration, agreement on 
a lump sum, or some sort of commercial 
arrangement. 

Communist gain. The pro-Commu- 
nist Tudeh Party has gained a lot of 
strength as a result of the oil dispute. 
Whenever something arouses anti-West- 
ern feeling, it increases the pro-Soviet 
elements. The Russians have not offered 
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aid to Iran, although there has bee; 
some talk of their establishing hospital 
and things of that sort. If they offer 
to turn over gold, the Iranians would) 
consider that as aid, since the Russian 
during the war helped themselves to th, 
gold in Iran and took it to Moscow, 

The Tudeh has created some unrey 
in the Army, especially among vounge; 
officers. Though these officers are knowy 
their superiors hesitate to do anything 
about it, because no one wants to be a 
marked man for the Tudeh, just as ong 
no one wanted to be a marked man fy, 
the British. 

Some Government reforms ire real) 
handicapping the Communists. Land r. 
form, for example. The land law pp 
vides for withholding 20 per cent of th 
landlord’s share of what he produce 
with 10 per cent to be kept by the tenay 
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ALL QUIET ON THE WATERFRONT 
...@ buffer between two worlds 


and the other 10 per cent to go to th 
community to raise economic standart 
in the community. 

It will be hard to make this law work 
The Communists and landlords are bot! 
shooting at it. The Tudeh Party line is 
“Why withhold only 20 per cent fron 
the landlord? He shouldn't be paid am 
thing.” The landlords are trying to sabe 
tage the law by getting enforcement 0! 
ficials thrown out. 

On the Northern border of Iran, Ru: 
sian troops are constantly on the move 
The Communists are trying to stir 
trouble in various languages, and thet 
is some unrest along the border. But, 
the whole, things are quite normal alont 
the Russian frontier. 

It is this background of conditions an 
national traits that makes the Irani 
problem such a hard one to solve. 
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Borg-Warner has worked 
hand in hand with FERGUSON 


New Ferguson 30” Tractor pulls 3 plows, controls depth through finger-tip and automatic draft control. 9 out of 10 farms speed production with B-W equipped machines. 
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Important companies in every 
industry long have been served 
by Borg-Warner. One of these is 
Harry Ferguson, Inc., maker of 
farm equipment. This well- 
known company has done much 
to bring greater labor saving 
and efficiency to farming with its 
special system of implement 
linkage and control. 

Actually, a// the leading build- 
ors of farm equipment use a wide 
variety of precision B-W parts. 


; — \ To fit the special needs of Ferguson, Borg-Warner 


produces many essential operating parts. 


These parts include harrow and 
plow discs, harrow teeth, hy- 
draulic control pumps, chain 
drives, universal joints, trans- 
missions, clutches, carburetors, 
and soft-center and special til- 
lage steels. 

Whatever is needed, broad 
skills and large-scale facilities 
enable Borg-Warner to “design 
it better—make it better’. Thus 
each day, Borg-Warner helps 
America eat better, live better. 


These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago: ATKINS SAW * BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER 
INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * CLEVELAND COMMUTATOR * DETROIT GEAR * FRANKLIN STEEL 
* INGERSOLL PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVE 


SCHEBLER PRODUCTS * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. 
PRODUCTS * REFLECTAL CORP. * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE 


GEAR CO., LTD. * WOOSTER DIVISION 


* NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * PESCO 


PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER 
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. “Eh » : a 4, He tT: fan airliner so different you'll be eager to fly on it 
; hale ; % \ . ioc ee again*-{ast, dependab le, spacious and luxuriously 
| oi : XN ¢ a . ress siful —the world’s finest airliner. Counseled by | 
ini) ERs ; aS ug . famous ‘industrial designer Henry Dreyfuss, Lockheed has created 4 
LEADERSHIP ‘ve completely new interior atmosphere for airliners catering 
to world travelers who appreciate non-stop schedules. 
DEMANDS Tn service in 1953 between America and Europe on KLM, 
Air France and Trans-Canada Air Lines—will also span the world F 
; other oceans for Air India, Avianca, Braathens, Iberia. 
CONSTANT LAV, Pakistan International and Qantas. At your first opportunity 
, insist on Super Constellation service. 
ACHIEVEMENT 












Fouad Catin—Cabin No. 1 has fully ; 

reclining, adjustable chairs—deep cush- CMain Cabin —Cabin No. 2 with its ex 
ioned, roomy, relaxing. As throughout wide aisle and broad ceiling affo 
the plane here is the comfort appreci- unusual spaciousness. Beauty of line 
ated in non-stop travel. color matches that of the other cabim 
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(The Super Constellation is the longest, largest, finest airliner ever 
built—with 4 superbly appointed passenger cabins, a luxurious 
lounge, galley and bar, 4 lavatories, crew’s quarters, pilot’s cabin— 
all air conditioned. Compartmentization creates a solid feeling of 
sturdiness never before achieved in any airliner, 
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Cll Sounge —Cabin No. 3 is 

far the most unique, attractive 
and comfortable lounge designed 
ior any airliner. Variety of seat- 
ing allows privacy for 4 couples 
or mingling of groups. 
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The Super Consteltintion is the most 
flexible airliner ever built. Converts.in 
a few hours from first class accommo- 
dations to a high density tourist trans- 
port or partial cargo carrier. 









LOCKH Al RAFT 






BURBANK, CALIFORNIA, AND MARIETTA, GEORGIA 


LOOK TO 
LOCKHEED 


Sear Cabin—Cabin No. 5 offers a full FOR 

length view of the plane’s beautiful ‘ dings . 
interior with its mahogany paneling, LEADERSHII 
modern lines and restful color harmony. 








Galley and Bar —Cabin No. 4 has 
ample space for several attendants, 
assuring quick service. Can be cur- 
tained off when used as entrance way. 















This $600,000 boring and turning mill is typical of 
modern machines in which Cutler-Hammer Motor 
Control is a basic part of the design to achieve 


Speeds production... ae | 


For today’s problems 





spectacular time-saving, cost-cutting performance. 
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Time was never more important, ade- 
quate help never harder to find, new 
equipment or repair parts never so 
difficult to obtain. These are the prob- 
lems of industry today ... and no set 
of problems could point more clearly 
to the fundamental importance of de- 
By its uni- 
formity of response, dependable motor 


pendable motor control. 


control integrates men, motors, and 
machines into smoothly operating, 
time-saving production units. It makes 
possible dependable automatic equip- 
ment that conserves manpower It 
protects motors and machines from 





Saves manpower... 


Fully automatic equipment like Louden Selectomatic 
Handling Systems release vitally 
for other work. Cycles of all desired operations are 
performed unattended as pre-set by C-H Control. 


ded 





power 






Cutler-Hammer general pur- 
pose motor control is rec- 
ommended by a majority 
of all electric motor manu- 
facturers, is featured as 
standard equipment by ma- 
chinery builders, is carried 
in stock by recognized elec- 
trical distributors everywhere. 
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Protects equipment... 


Motors and machines, now difficult if not impossible 
to replace, must be protected from abuse. Users say 
the very best is dependable Cutler-Hammer overload 
protection h ding 


ine tamper-proof Unitrol. 





damaging overloads and the resultant 
intolerable production interruptions. 

Many users of electrified industrial 
equipment have long recognized the 
importance of dependable motor con- 
trol and have consistently specified 
Cutler-Hammer Motor Control in 
their purchase orders. Many more are 
doing so today. If your company has 
not yet adopted a definite policy on the 
rigid specification of Cutler-Hammer 
Motor Control, this is the time to take 
such action.. CUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc., 1462 St. Paul Avenue, Milwau- 
kee 1, Wisconsin. Associate: Canadian 
Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 
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Defense Unity: 


Keynote 


Of Ike’s Pentagon Setup 


Eisenhower's defense team, 
now complete, is designed to put 
an end to military squabbling. 

Wilson is the boss. Trained 
business executives, not politi- 
cians, are coming in to help him 
unify all operations. 


It is growingly plain that, as Sec- 
retary of Defense, C. E. Wilson is to 
be the controlling figure, the real boss 
of his huge Department. As such, Mr. 
Wilson also is to be a unifying figure. 
In his regime the clamorous interserv- 
ice squabbles of the past will be out. 

To assist Mr. Wilson, General Eisen- 
hower jis filling other top departmental 
jobs with a banker, with businessmen not 
previously well known and with men 
who, except for one, have no political 





KYES 
Defense Deputy 


STEVENS 
Army 


leverage to wield. These officials-desig- 
nate were selected with Mr. Wilson’s 
approval, and, within the group, he 
stands out as the dominant figure. The 
men chosen for this upper departmental 
echelon are: 

Deputy Secretary of Defense, Roger 
M. Kyes, 46, a vice president of General 
Motors Corp., and thus an old associate 
of Mr. Wilson, who himself comes to his 
new job from the presidency of General 
Motors. 

Secretary of the Army, Robert Ten 
Broeck Stevens, 53, a director of General 
Electric Corp. and numerous other com- 
panies. 

Secretary of the Navy, Robert B. An- 
derson, 42, a Democrat, lawyer, oilman 
and deputy chairman of the board of the 
Dallas Fed >ral Reserve Bank. 

Secretary of the Air Force, Harold E. 
Talbott, 64, a member of the finance com- 
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mittee of Chrysler Corp., and an active 
Eisenhower campaign-money raiser. 

As Deputy Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
Kyes, under Mr. Wilson, will be the De- 
partment’s chief administrative officer, 
holding a position of much power and 
prestige. The Secretaries of the service 
Departments, however, are in a different 
category. 

Some who have held these jobs in the 
past have complained that they found 
little to do, except sign memoranda, make 
speeches and transfer papers from incom- 
ing to outgoing baskets. The upward 
channel of authority led through the 
uniformed and not civilian officials to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and thence 
to the Secretary of Defense and the 
President. 

In some instances, however, the service 
Secretaries have come openly into the 
interservice squabbling, sometimes at the 
prodding of the uniformed officers. This 
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ANDERSON TALBOTT 
Navy Air 


plainly will not be permitted by Mr. 
Wilson, who intends to keep his group 
working together and so provide a unifi- 
cation of civilian, as well as military, au- 
thority in the Department. 

As the Defense Department has de- 
veloped, the real power often has been in 
the Joint Chiefs. The squabbling, too, 
finally has centered there. At the bottom 
of these rows often has been an Air Force 
effort to curtail the Navy's aerial func- 
tions, and a battle for a major share of 
available defense dollars. 

Now, through his civilian assistants, 
Mr. Wilson intends to get the situation in 
hand, take a new and authoritative look 
at defense appropriations and how they 
are to be spent, and, with the guidance 
of General Eisenhower, make his own 
decisions. Another Air Force-Navy row, 
now in the making, is not expected to last 
long after January 20. 
















| undbysfand the sun 
shines 352 days a 
year in Tampa é : 
Se ae 





@ The minute you decide to 
locate your plant in Tampa 
— while your plans are still in 
the drawing board stage — 
Tampa’s sunshine starts to save 
you money. Leave costly win- 
ter-proof buildings and heat- 
ing systems off of your blue- 
prints. You won't need them! 


Tampa’s mild climate cuts 
overhead in many other ways. 
Maintenance of plant and 
equipment is less. Profit-tak- 
ing shutdowns and lost man 
hours due to snow and freezing 
temperatures are unknown. 
You benefit by good working 
weather every month of the 
year. 


When you come to Florida 
for your vacation this year, 
take a look at Tampa! Mean- 
while write us on your com- 
pany letterhead and we'll send 
you a new booklet with basic 
facts about Tampa’s industrial 
advantages. 

Address W. S. 
Christopher, > 
Greater Tampa Ks 
Chamber of ° \ 

| 









© Tampa fills the bill for Industry 
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= with MRS. OVETA CULP HOBBY 


Federal Security Administrator Designate 


A NEW LOOK AT WELFARE PLANS 





EDITOR’S NOTE: When Republicans take over 
direction of the Government, what will happen to 
Social Security, a system that was born and grew 
up under Democrats? 

What new policies will be put into effect with 
regard to the nation’s welfare programs? Will care 
for aged be curtailed or expanded? 

To get the answers, U.S. News & World Report 
interviewed Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby. Mrs. Hobby, 
who was active in the Democrats-for-Eisenhower 
organization, is to be Federal Security Admin- 
istrator starting next month. 








Mrs. OvetA CuLPp Hossy, daughter of a Texas 
State legislator, studied law and, at the age of 20, 
became parliamentarian for the State Legislature, 
held the post for six years. 

In 1931, she married William Pettus Hobby, a 
former Governor of Texas and publisher of the 
Houston Post, and began a journalistic career. 
Today she is co-editor and publisher of the Post. 

Mrs. Hobby sprang to national fame as head of 
the Women’s Army Corps in World War II, has 
been prominent in publishers’ associations, wel- 
fare groups and many other organizations. 








Q How do you feel about the participation of wom- 
en in the executive branch of the Government, Mrs. 
Hobby? Women have been active in the legislative 
branch, not only in Congress but also in the States, 
but we haven’t had many women in executive posi- 
tions. Do you think there ought to be more women 
in executive posts? 

A I believe everyone should be chosen on the basis 
of competence. Most women, I think, would hate to be 
chosen on the basis simply of being women. 

Q But in politics, isn’t it generally true that an 
effort is made to appoint women to posts in order to 
please other women? 

A Yes, I think that’s true. 

Q Is that a mistaken concept? 

A Yes, I think it is. I believe that women voters 
want people of competence, whether they are men or 
women. But there are plenty of competent women 
to choose from. 

Q But aren’t women as a rule inclined to be more 
severe in their judgment as to the competence of a 
woman official than men might be? 

A I know that’s an old legend, but I don’t sub- 
scribe to it. I was associated in the Women’s Army 
Corps with some 127,000 women, and I found them 
to be a very gallant, generous and charitable lot as 
far as my mistakes were concerned. 

Q Have you any idea how you're going to get at 
this new job of yours in the next several weeks? 
Have you got opportunities for contact with the 
Federal Security Agency itself—have you worked out 
a series of conferences, or meetings, or something of 
that sort? 

A I hope to do that while I’m East. 

Q Have you been asked to sit in the Cabinet with 
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the others? I think there was some reference made 
publicly to that— 

A Yes, I have been. 

Q So you will be sitting with the Cabinet in its 
regular meetings—or only when your subject comes 
up? 

A I do not know. When the President-elect asked 
me to take this position, he asked me to sit with the 
Cabinet. He didn’t go beyond that. 

Q Now, let’s look into the background of this new 
position as Federal Security Administrator. Do you 
think that office ought to be a Cabinet post? 

A If you'll allow me to leave myself out of it, and 
answer as objectively as I can, and quite impersonally 
—lI do. 

Q Why would you say that? 

A I think it obvious that there is a growing con- 
cern today over the problems of education, health 
and social security. 

Q Do you believe that the FSA will be an in- 
creasingly important department? 

A Yes. In my opinion, we cannot have a sound 
nation and a free government unless our people are 
literate, healthy and self-respecting. 

Q Do you think that FSA could be a Department 
of Public Welfare? 

A Easily. Or it could be called the Department of 
Health and Education. 

Q Do you think it could even be broadened to 
include other things? 

A I don’t know what you mean by “other things.” 

Q There are agencies of the Government devoted 
to health, welfare and education which are now in 
other departments— 

A. The Hoover Commission’s Report suggested, as 
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Local Role in Administering Security . . . Pay-as-You-Go 


Financing . . . A Department of Public Welfare Needed 


you know, the transfer of some of 
these departments to the Federal 
Security Administration. 

Q And I believe that it also sug- 
gested that others now in the FSA, 
such as, the Children’s Bureau, 
should be raised in rank and im- 
portance— 

A Yes, it suggested that the Di- 
rector of the Children’s Bureau be 
raised to staff level. This would give 
the Bureau direct access to the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator, and 
make it much easier for it to co- 


ordinate all its functions that have MRS. 


to do with the welfare of children. 

Q These functions are very varied, aren’t they? 

A Very. They are concerned, for instance, with 
maternal and child care, aid to crippled children, 
child welfare and research concerning children. 

Q When you used the words, ‘public welfare” a 
little while back, you used a pretty broad term. 
Welfare touches on the work of a good many agencies 
—for instance, the Veterans’ Administration. You 
don't think that the Federal Security Administration 
should absorb that, do you? 

A By no means. Veterans’ problems are so big and 
so complex that they need specialized handling. 

Q In other words, you don’t think the word “‘wel- 
fare’ should be so broad as to take in everything, so 
far as FSA is concerned? 

A No. I think its whole purpose would be destroyed 
if it were made too inclusive. It would be cumber- 
some and unwieldy. 

Q So you think the Federal Security Agency has 
enough territory to cover as it is? 

A Yes, I do indeed. 

Q In your opinion, is the idea of social security 
firmly imbedded in our governmental system? 

A Yes. 

Q Would you say that there could be such a thing as 
too much Government-guaranteed security? 

A I certainly think so. I believe in social security, 
but not to the point where it destroys all initiative 
and self-reliance. 

Q Do you feel there should be more emphasis on 
limiting the program to one of aid to those who are 
in need? Or should it be a system of help for old peo- 
ple, widows and dependent children—more than on 
an insurance basis? 

A I don’t feel competent to give you an answer on 
that. I’d have to know considerably more about the 
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ins and outs than I’ve yet had time 
to learn. 

Q There are two security systems 
now, one providing grants to the 
States, which, with the States, gives 
pensions to old people and widows 
and orphans who have no other 
means of support; and another, the 
old-age insurance system, which is 
covered by contributions in taxes. 
I wonder which system you think 
ought to get the most stress— 

A As a matter of principle, and 
knowing, as yet, very little about the 
mechanics of the way it is being 
operated, I believe there should be 
as much local participation and control in security as 
it is possible to have. This is simply because I believe 
that security is such a close, personal matter, and that 
fair treatment is so bound up with individual needs, 
that it may often be better administered ‘‘at home,” 
so to speak, than by some faraway bureau that can- 
not possibly know all the factors involved. 

Q Insome States, the pensions going to the indigent 
are bigger than the pensions provided by the Federal 
Government for old-age and survivors insurance. Do 
you think that is a satisfactory situation? 

A I wouldn’t want to comment on that, because 
I’m not yet well enough informed. 

Q Well, what would you think of having one sys- 
tem based on need? Or do you think there should be 
two different systems, as there are now? 

A I haven’t had time yet to think about that, either. 
However, I have noticed in your magazine a discussion 
of the possibility of joining old-age assistance with 
Social Security. I thought it was an interesting idea. 

Q There is a big argument growing up on the re- 
serve funds back of old-age and survivors insurance. 
Some people argue the reserve should be big enough to 
pay all future obligations; others favor a partial re- 
serve, and still others talk about a pay-as-you-go plan. 
Have you formed any opinion concerning which of 
these systems you favor? 

A Without yet knowing all the details of the ques- 
tion, which are complex, I favor pay-as-you-go as a 
general idea of financing anything. 

Q Under the present plan, of course, pay-roll 
taxes are going to rise somewhat, and I am wondering 
whether you are in favor of those increases—going 
through with them when they are due. Have you gone 
into that yet? 


—Paul Dorsey 


(Continued on next page) 
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. . » ‘Little real security unless we whip inflation’ 


A No, I haven’t; but I am, generally speaking, not 
in favor of increasing any taxes until it becomes neces- 
sary to meet expenditures. 

Q I am wondering whether the annuities provided 
under the existing plan are high enough— 

A I understand that they were recently revised to 
meet some of the effects of inflation, but this is a mat- 
ter for very careful study. I do feel that there can be 
very little real security unless we whip inflation. 

Q Have you given any thought to broadening the 
Social Security insurance system to cover more pro- 
fessional people, and farmers? 

A As you know, President-elect Eisenhower does 
want to broaden Social Security. To use his own 
words, we are committed to the expansion of Social 
Security and to adequate coverage. 

Q Then there is the question of the people who are 
each year becoming permanently disabled before they 
reach 65. Have you thought about a plan of annuities 
for them? 

A No, frankly, I have not. 

Q Is that a subject you are planning to go into? 

A Of course, we are going to have to review the 
whole subject of Social Security, and I think this is 
just as well, since the whole thing is growing, and the 
problem is changing so fast that it needs to be re- 
viewed periodically. The Hoover Report on this sub- 
ject seems to me a very fair one. I understand also 
that Senator Taft has said from time to time that he’d 
like to see a study made of Social Security. 

Q I understand that there has also been some dis- 
cussion of payments being made to people who are 
disabled temporarily through illness or injury. Is such 
a plan being studied? 

A I don’t know, because I haven’t yet talked to the 
people who are going to initiate the study of Social 
Security. At the moment, I am trying to learn as much 
as I can about this whole subject from reading. But, 
while I am East on this trip, I hope to supplement 
my reading by direct talks. 


Views on Medical Insurance 

Q You certainly don’t favor socialized medicine, 
do you? 

A Oh, no. 

Q I believe Eisenhower said something on this sub- 
ject in his Los Angeles speech—do you remember the 
direct quote? 

A I have a copy. He said: “It is a sound invest- 
ment in a sound America to see that adequate medical 
care is made accessible and brought within the means 
of all of our people. How shall we deal with this prob- 
lem? Federal compulsion, with our health supervised 
under a Washington stethoscope, is not American and 
is not the answer. The answer is to build on the sys- 
tem of voluntary, nonprofit insurance plans, which 
our people have already developed at an amazing 
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rate. Much remains to be done to perfect these plans 
so that they really supply adequate protection. But 
to destroy all this by piling Government medicine 
on top would be disastrous.” 

Q I suppose a good deal of thought went into the 
writing of that paragraph— 

A It certainly must have. 

Q And of course you are wholly in agreement 
with that? 

A Yes, wholly. 


Avoiding Abuses in Relief 

Q There is also the question of the abuses that have 
arisen in the States on the subject of assistance for 
older people and widows. Apropos of that, what is 
your opinion on the publication of relief rolls—names 
of those who get aid through the States in plans to 
which the Federal Government contributes? 

A I don’t think we’ve ever published any such rolls 
in Texas, but I do remember the cases you refer to. 

Q There has been a lot of controversy as to whether 
the publication did more harm than good, and vice 
versa— 

A It is a highly controversial problem; I think a 
great deal of discretion and good judgment should be 
used in deciding whether or not to publish. Of course, 
it is hard on the people concerned, but, on the other 
hand, to set the precedent of closing public records 
is a dangerous thing. 

Q The Federal Government has taken the position 
of opposing publicity by the State— 

A I know and, as I said, there is a very fine line 
there between right and wrong. I believe almost any 
editor would shrink from publicizing the misfortune 
of another man; but, on the other hand, it is his duty 
to protect freedom of information. 

Q Because there might be occasions when the Gov- 
ernment would use this method to cover up abuses? 

A Exactly. 

Q In other words, when investigations uncover 
abuses, those abuses should be revealed? 

A Yes. In such instances, publication is a necessary 
protection of the public. 

Q The FSA includes various medical and health 
activities. What has been your background on these 
subjects? 

A I have had various positions with the American 
Cancer Society and its campaign, including member- 
ship on its National Advisory Council. I have also 
served on the National Red Cross in several capacities, 
including membership on its board of governors, and 
I’ve been on the board of the Texas Medical Center. 

Q Were you in the Texas Legislature at any time? 

A Never as a member 

Q You acted as parliamentarian, didn’t you? 

A Yes, from 1925 to 1931, and I have written a 
textbook on parliamentary procedure. 
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Q How about your background in Government? 
A In 1948 I was a consultant for the Hoover Com- 
mission for the Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government, and later I was a board member 
of the Citizens’ Committee for the Hoover Report. 

Q How about education? 

A I am a former member of the board of regents 
of the Texas State Teachers College. I resigned from 
that to enter the service. 

Q During the war you had an executive job as head 
of the WACS, did you not? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q So you’ve had a good deal of executive experi- 
ence along with your activities in political and public 
affairs? 

A Yes, ever since 1925 I have been in executive 
positions of various kinds. 

Q Have you also had a good deal of contact with 
business problems? 

A Yes—especially, of course, in the field of news- 
papers and radio, and now with TV. 

Q You've probably done a good deal of speech- 
making also, haven’t you—on public questions? 

A Yes, I once did; but I haven’t made many 
speeches in the past two years. I’ve been too busy 
in my own business—trying to make up the time 
I lost during the war. The Houston Post Company 
has been going through a good deal of reorganiza- 
tion and expansion, and as a result I’ve taken on 
heavier duties there. 

Q Your title is executive vice president, isn’t it? 

A That’s the legal title. This fall I was made co- 
editor and publisher. 

Q Does your husband hold that same title? 

A Yes, we are co-editors and publishers. 

Q When was he Governor of Texas? 

A During World War I. 

Q And he has been active in the newspaper busi- 
ness since then? 

A Yes. 

Q And you've been active with him in the same line 
of business? 

A Yes, ever since we’ve been married. 


Experience in Business 

Q I suppose you’ve sat on a good many business 
boards of one kind or another, haven’t you? 

A Yes, a good many, from bank boards up—or 
down, whichever you want to call it. 

Q Have you been director of a bank? 

A Yes. 

Q Have you been a member of any of the boards of 
chambers of commerce or other local civic or business 
organizations? 

A Never of the chamber of commerce, but I have 
served as officer or board member of many other civic 
organizations. 
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... ‘Idea of two-party system is beginning to take hold’ 


Q Weren't you once elected president of the South- 
ern Newspaper Publishers Association? 

A Yes, three or four years ago. Later I was chair- 
man of the board. I have also been on boards and 
committees of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. 

Q Turning to the recent campaign in which you 
supported General Eisenhower, haven’t you been sup- 
porting all the Democratic nominees in previous years? 

A No, I have not. We are in a strange position in 
Texas, having for so long been a one-party State. I 
have always gone into the Democratic primaries and 
voted the Democratic State ticket. But four years 
ago I supported Dewey on a national level. And this 
year I supported Eisenhower. | 


Why Benton Was Aided 

Q There have been news dispatches published 
about the fact that you contributed $100 to Senator 
Benton’s campaign in Connecticut. Was that personal 
or was it a political contribution? 

A I don’t know whether it was a personal or a 
political contribution. Perhaps I had better give you 
the background. In March, 1948, I was in Geneva, as 
a consultant-alternate of the Freedom of Information 
Conference. Mr. Benton was chairman of the U. S. dele- 
gation, which also included such outstanding news- 
papermen as Sevellon Brown, publisher of the Provi- 
dence Journal, Harry Martin, president of the American 
Newspaper Guild, and Erwin Canham, editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor. Mr. Benton had learned 
what to expect from the Soviet bloc during previous 
conferences in Paris and Mexico City, and he fought 
brilliantly and effectively to defeat each Soviet block- 
ing move. To quote Mr. Canham: “The American press 
owes him a great debt.” I, personally, have been ex- 
tremely grateful to him for his fight at Geneva. 

Q So your contribution to his campaign was prob- 
ably more personal than political? 

A I suppose I should classify it that way. 

Q I was wondering whether you wanted to say 
something about what you think is going to be the 
political evolution in States like Texas. Do you think 
the two-party idea has really taken hold in Texas? 

A That’s a difficult question to answer, but I do 
believe that the idea of the two-party system is begin- 
ning to take hold. Perhaps there will be a realignment 
of parties in the South. 

Q Do you think the name “Republican” can be 
used in the State elections, as it was in the recent 
national election, and result in a growth in the Re- 
publican Party? 

A By that do you mean—could a Republican 
Governor be elected? 

Q Could a Republican State ticket be put in the 
field in Texas and a Republican Governor be elected? 


(Continued on next page) 
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« « « ‘You could call my philosophy ‘liberal Republican’’’ 


A I should say that’s extremely doubtful at this 
time. 

Q When we talk about a two-party system, aren't 
we talking about the retention of the Democratic 
Party on the State and local level, and the develop- 
ment of two-party rivalry on the national level? 

A I believe that a great many people in the South 
who have voted the Democratic ticket will switch over 
to the Republican ticket. It won’t come in a hurry, 
but I think it is a proven fact that such a movement 
has started. 

Q Do you mean in congressional elections? 

A Yes, congressional and State. And here’s the 
reason: As you know, the Republican Party has not 
held primary elections. But, as a result of the recent 
vote, the Republicans will have to hold a primary in 
Texas two years from now. If they continue to hold 
primaries, the Republican Party will grow. Up to this 
time, the Democratic Party has heid a primary and 
then a runoff primary. The latter was tantamount to 
an election. In fact, the only time the Republican can- 
didates appeared on the ticket was in the general 
election. 

Q What would you say was the main issue which 
differentiates Democrats and Republicans in Texas on 
a national basis? Let’s take a specific question—the 
civil-rights issue—do you think that has caused con- 
siderable cleavage? 

A Yes. 

Q Then were there any other issues, germane to 
the South, which caused the difference? For instance, 
the “tidelands” issue—was that enough? 

A That was important but not enough. 

Q Why, then, do you think there was a shifting of 
so many votes from one party to another? 

A Simply unhappiness with the present Admin- 
istration—its corruption, its cost and its obvious 
mismanagement. 


Labor Factor in Texas Vote 

Q Do you think the one-sided handling of labor 
has been an important factor also? 

A Yes, a very important one. 

Q Would you put the Administration’s labor policy 
above civil rights and the “tidelands” issue as an 
influential factor in moving people from one party 
to another? 

A Can anybody answer that question? 

Q In a sense, the people of Texas seem to be re- 
acting to national questions in much the same way 
as people of the Northern States? 

A I think that expresses it correctly. I believe party 
lines are beginning to be vertical, rather than hori- 
zontal. In other words, the Mason and Dixon line 
is fading out. 

Q Were you in Texas very much during the cam- 
paign? 
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A Not very much. I was in the New York head- 
quarters a lot. 

Q What did you do during the campaign at head- 
quarters? 

A ‘A little of everything. 

Q Didn’t you have a special task? 

A In many States, where Democrats wanted to 
work for Eisenhower but were reluctant to work with 
the regular Republican organization, I worked to set 
up Democrats for Eisenhower. 


Amendment of Taft-Hartley 

Q Going back for a minute to the labor question, 
have you always taken the position that the Taft- 
Hartley law should be amended, rather than repealed? 

A Yes, we’ve never been for repeal. 

Q In other words, you’re not among those who are 
on the so-called “left” side of the labor question? 

A No. 

Q So we couldn't describe you as a left-wing Re- 
publican by any stretch of the imagination? 

A It would be very much of a surprise to me if 
anyone did. 

Q How do you consider yourself, Mrs. Hobby—as 
a liberal, liberal-conservative, conservative, or radi- 
cal? Democrat or Republican? 

A This campaign and election has certainly sug- 
gested, if not proved, that the old party labels, Demo- 
crat and Republican, have become oversimplified. I 
think there is a wide range of political philosophy in 
each camp—or rather in each party. 

Q So you think that any term you would use to 
classify yourself would need qualification? 

A Yes. I believe that at the center of the two parties 
there is considerable overlap—not only in voting, as 
we have seen, but in ideology. Politically, I am in 
that overlap. Perhaps you could call my philosophy 
that of a liberal Republican. 

Q How would you define “liberal Republican’? 

A A middle-of-the-roader; a person who believes in 
free enterprise but not in freedom to exploit; who sees 
Government as the tool of the people but not as its 
master; who realizes that, in a country as large and 
as varied as ours, certain local problems can be han- 
dled more intelligently by local governments; but 
that others, national in nature, need national sup- 
port and control; who accepts America’s position 
of leadership in the world and the responsibilities 
that go with it. 

Q In Texas, are you known as somewhat conserva- 
tive in your editorial position? 

A That’s difficult to say; to one group I seem ex- 
tremely conservative, and to another I seem extremely 
liberal. 

Q But, generally speaking, you would analyze your 
position as certainly a nonradical position? 

A Absolutely. 
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RADFORD: Flying Admiral of Pacific . . . Stands High 
In Ike’s Councils . . . Ready for Any Turn of the War 


> Admiral Arthur W. Radford brings 
to the higher councils of Gen. Dwight 
Eisenhower a broad view of the great 
war for Asia, in which Korea becomes a 
detail—a vital detail, of course, but still 
only a fragment of the whole. 

As chief of U.S. armed forces in the 
Pacific, as well as the Pacific Fleet, Ad- 
miral Radford has had to think in terms 
of the entire area entrusted to his protec- 
tion. That area includes a number of 
fighting fronts. There are Indo-China and 
Malaya on India’s eastern flank, There are 
Formosa, Indonesia and China itself. In 
addition, Japan, the Philippines and 
islands of the Pacific must be defended. 

The Admiral, a thoroughgoing strate- 
gist, has made a practice of visiting most 
of these areas periodically to survey situ- 
ations, consult officials, make plans and 
preparations for any unpleasant eventu- 
ality. So his has become an over-all view 
of a great struggle between Communism 
and the Western democracies for the 
domination of a continent. 

Significantly, Ike sent for Admiral 
Radford in the course of his Korean trip. 
The President-elect spent as much time 
with the Admiral as with any other offi- 
cial, or more. The cruise from Guam to 
Pearl Harbor gave time for long, inti- 
mate discussions. Radford’s comprehen- 
sive viewpoint was reflected in the state- 
ment General Eisenhower issued on his 
arrival in New York. And, Ike says, he will 
want the Admiral in Washington for con- 
sultation from time to time. 

For these reasons a great and growing 
importance is attached to Admiral Rad- 
ford’s carefully considered views on Pa- 
cific and Asian strategy. Th Admiral dis- 
closed his ideas in an interview with 
U.S. News & World Report earlier this 
year, and his more significant and still 
very timely statements are republished on 
page 51. 

Fighting man. The Admiral, lithe, 
alert and forthright, knows a war when 
he sees one. He is a much-decorated vet- 
eran of two of them. He has to regard 
the present situation as war itself, on a 
number of scattered fronts. He considers 
this war against Communism to be cen- 
tered in Asia, and he feels that any fur- 
ther Communist gains must be stopped. 

Radford, however, has not done all 
his fighting at sea. He also has been in 
some of the gouging, rough-and-tumble 
battles in Washington. Because he speaks 
persuasively and has a thorough knowl- 
edge of the Navy, he was selected as a 
leading naval spokesman in the rousing 
interservice battle of 1949 over the B-36 
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bomber and the relative air strength to 
be accorded the Navy and Air Force, 
before Korean service won acceptance 
again for the big carrier. 

The Admiral himself is a flier. He 
likes flying and has piloted most types 
of naval aircraft, except the modern jet- 
propelled planes. He keeps up his flying 
and says that, at 56, his sight, hearing 
and reflexes are “O.K.” As for flying time, 
he adds that he lost count at about 5,000 
hours in the air. " 

Chicago born, Radford was reared in 
Iowa, and went from there in 1912 to 


ADMIRAL RADFORD LOOKS AT KOREAN TARGETS 
Also on his mind: Indo-China, Malaya, Indonesia, China, Japan 


the Naval Academy at Annapolis. Gradu- 
ation came in 1916, in ample time for 
service throughout World War I. As- 
signed to the Atlantic Fleet he won sev- 
eral citations and two quick promotions. 

In 1920 he decided that the airplane 
was the coming big weapon. He is what 
the Navy calls a “Pensacola Admiral.” 
That is, like many other ranking naval 
officers, he received flight training at the 
Naval Air Station at Pensacola, Fla., and 
was designated a naval aviator. 

Through two decades that followed, 
there were years at sea aboard carriers, 
tours of duty at air stations ashore. 
Shortly before Pearl Harbor, Radford, 
then a captain, was sent to Washington. 
With the coming of war he took charge 





of aviation training, and did what was 
considered a thoroughgoing and effective 
job. 

In command. But he wanted sea duty. 
fighting duty—and he got it in 1943- 
commanding a task force that operated 
against the Japanese before and during 
the landings at Baker, Makin and Tarawa 
islands. The job he did won him a Dis. 
tinguished Service Medal. 

After another interval in Washington, 
Admiral Radford commanded a carrier 
division, part of the famous Force 58. 
Radford’s group slugged it out with the 


~Harris & Ewing 








Japs in the Tokyo area, and at Iwo Jima 
and Okinawa. The war ended, he was 
assigned to Seattle as fleet air commander. 

In the next few years, he was in Wash- 
ington in various capacities, including 
those of Deputy Chief of Naval Air Opera- 
tions and Vice Chief of Naval Operations. 
There also was sea duty as commander 
of the Second Task Fleet in the Atlantic. 
Early in 1949, Radford was made a full 
admiral and given his present post as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Pacific Fleet, 
one of the Navy’s topmost assignments. 

The Admiral moved into his new duties 
with characteristic energy. He believes 
that reports on a situation are less im- 
portant than a personal, firsthand survey. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Here are excerpts from an interview with Admiral 
Arthur W. Radford, in U.S. News & World Report of 
Feb. 22, 1952. In these excerpts he tells what he thinks 
could be done in dealing with China. 


Q Is there any likelihood that, with our preoccupa- 
tion in Korea, we would have enough forces to protect 
American interests in Southeast Asia if there were 
trouble? 

A I would have to know what you meant by “protect.” 
In my opinion, the best way to prevent the spread of 
Communism in Asia is to prevent the Communist Chinese 
from going any further. 

Q How could naval forces be effective in that respect? 

A Well, speaking strictly hypothetically, we could—if 
ordered to do so—blockade China. 

Q Would a blockade of China be effective in an eco- 
nomic sense? 

A I believe it would. It wouldn’t have the immediate 
effect of preventing them from invading some of these 
other countries but would have a long-range effect. Con- 
ceivably, we could, however, take action directly against 
Communist China by employing naval air power. 

Q Do most of the Communist supplies move by boat 
to Indo-China? 

A No-practically all of their supplies are coming over 
land from China. 

Q A blockade of China would close off the northern 
part? 

A A blockade of Communist China, such as I was 
talking about, would prevent the Communists from get- 
ting material from Europe or Southeast Asia. 

Q Is there quite a bit still Mowing in? 

A There is a good deal of traffic coming around in 
ocean-going vessels. 

Q Is it going into Shanghai and Canton? 

A It is going into different Communist Chinese ports. 

Q Then an effective blockade would prevent entry into 
Communist China ports from other parts of the world, as 
you visualize it? 

A Yes. 

Q If we itad to do it, could we do it? 

A I think it would be possible. 

Q Would there be enough ships available to hold up and 
deal with incoming commercial traffic? 

A Yes. The traffic is pretty well funneled. If you look at 
the map, you will see that it comes up through the South 
China Sea—the majority of it. Of course, with the patrol 
planes to spot the ships, you can intercept them as they 
come along. 

Q So that a naval blockade today might be more 
effective than at any time in previous history? 

A I should think so. 

Q Is China very dependent on this external trade? 

A I feel that Communist China is very dependent on 
certain materials, such as oil and petroleum products in 
general, certain chemicals and pharmaceuticals. 

Q If you stop exports from Europe, you could force 
them to send more out of Russia, couldn't you? 

A Yes. But remember the Russians have only what they 
bring across the Siberian railroad or manufacture or dig. 
They are not so well off. Anything we can get them to give 
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or sell to the Communist Chinese, I would let that go on 
down to China. 

Q And everything that we destroy in Communist China 
trade would mean that the Russians have got to start 
moving stuff in? 

A Yes. 

Q And anything that we destroy near China, the Rus- 
sians would have to replace? 

A That’s right, and China’s transportation system ex- 
cept the railroads—a meager rail service north and south— 
and the sea transportation, is very poor. Their roads are 
practically nonexistent. 

Q You don't regard China as our real enemy over in 
that part of the world? ; 

A No. Certainly not. 

Q They are being built into a power of some strength, 
aren't they? 

A Oh, yes. Communist China is an enemy only in the 
sense that they are now acting on orders from Moscow. 

Q Do those ships that are coming around from Europe 
carrying goods belong to Western powers? 

A A good many of them are ships that belong to the 
satellite countries, chartered or owrfed by Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and so forth. 

Q Where do they pick up their cargoes? 

A That’s a rather involved thing. Some of the ma- 
terial originates in the United States and finds its way 
to Europe. Apparently there are individuals who are in- 
terested more in making money than in the security 
of the free world, and they find a way to get things over 
there. 

Q Do you think there is much of that going on? 

A I don’t know, but there is some. Our export regula- 
tions have reduced that amount tremendously, and most 
of the material which we would call contraband of war 
that is getting into Communist China today is not coming 
from the United States. It is coming from Europe and 
other places. 

Q Would you need more ships to conduct a blockade? 

A Again it would depend upon what kind of blockade. 
If you do an intercept job, such as I first mentioned, 
you would take the majority of the large merchant 
vessels. If you wanted :to get in close and catch the 
coastal traffic, you would need more ships and more 
power. If we were to engage in blockade operations out 
there, we would have to have naval reinforcements in 
the Pacific. 

Q Also, doesn’t it presuppose that the Communists 
would have at their disposal certain submarines from 
other Communist countries, which would enable them to 
menace our naval operations? 

A We would have to prepare for such eventualities. 

Q Then that would augment the number of ships you 
would have to have and the types of ships that you would 
require? 

A If that happened, yes. 

Q Would you say that we haven't yet used sea power 
in the Pacific in the numerous ways that we could? 

A That's right. 

Q And that sea power in the Pacific can be a very 
decisive factor in that situation? 

A It could be the decisive factor. 
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..» Navy is prepared 
for blockade if ordered 


So he has tried to make it a point to visit 
the tinderbox areas at least once every 
six months. Since the Korean fighting 
began, he has visited that theater even 
more frequently. Naval units fighting jn 
Korean waters are detached from his 
Pacific Fleet and under the command of 
Gen. Mark Clark. 

Soon after Admiral Radford went to 
the Pacific, the great Washington battle 
over the B-36 began brewing. Navy men 
thought of the emphasis on this inter. 
continental bomber as an Air Force effor 
to clip the Navy’s wings, concentrate 
nearly all aviation in the Air Force. With 
hearings scheduled, Chairman Car] Vin. 
son of the House Armed Services Con. 
mittee requested Radford’s recall to pre. 
sent the Navy’s case. 

The Admiral’s outspoken participation 
in the controversy made him no friends 
within the Truman Administration. I 
Administration circles, he was regarded 
as an opponent of unification, and asa 
result he has continued to hold his pos 
in the Pacific. Once he was passed over 
for a higher office. But, says the Admiral, 
the Pacific is enough to keep him busy, 
And preferment under General Eisen- 
hower now is assured. 

Strategist. It is something compara 
tively new in Washington that a Navy 
man should be high in the councils of a 
President. Navy men were close advisers 
of President Roosevelt. In the Truman 
Administration, however, Army and Ait 
Force have tended to dominate: Thus a 
new influence now is at work. 

The Navy traditionally thinks in terms 
of big situations, of world-wide or ocean- 
wide operations. Navy men know the 
value of bringing economic pressures to 
bear, realize the importance of assuring 
raw materials to the U.S. and simul 
taneously denying them to an enemy. 

Hence, Admiral Radford possesses 
fully developed plans for a blockade a 
the Chinese coast for use if that course 
should be adopted. As a product of the 
Navy, he is more concerned with oper 
tions affecting China as a whole than with 
the day-to-day battles in the Korean hills, 
important as they are. And, beyond 
China, he is thinking of how to stop any 
Communist advance that might develop 
in his theater or in areas adjacent to it 

So it is Admiral Radford’s grasp 
the whole situation in the Far East on 
which General Eisenhower is drawing 
now and intends to draw in the future. It 
is evidence that the President-elect wil 
take no piecemeal view of the war with 
Communism. And it gives Admiral Rad- 
ford, and through him the Navy, a new 
position of influence in Washington. 
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Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


There's no need for any worry about the immediate future of business. 

Business is going to stay good. There's little doubt about that. 

Eisenhower Administration will take office with a very bright outlook. 

Defense spending is going to stay high all through the next year. 

Business spending is to move higher in the months just ahead. 

Consumer spending also is likely to rise in the aggregate. 

Prospect now is that general business activity will hold up all through 
1953. Fears of a letdown later in the year are no longer prevalent. 

















To take one important measure of the current trend..... 

Capital investment by American business is headed for a new high. This 
is investment by industry in new plant and equipment. 

Business spending for this purpose is to go to a rate of 28.7 billions a 
year in the first three months of 1953. That's what an official survey shows. 

Investment in plant and machines has never been higher. 

This trend will bring a high level of activity in heavy-goods lines. In 
part, it is a consequence of last summer's steel strike. Business spending may 
top off in the first auarter and turn downward for the remainder of the year. 








Investment plans give you an idea of where expansion is going on. 

Basic steel industry is to spend more than it was spending a year ago. 

Metal fabricators also are pushing spending above a year ago. 

Electrical machinery is expanding sharply. That's mainly for defense. 

General machinery manufacturers are boosting capacity, too. 

Most groups engaged in the manufacture of so-called durable goods are add- 
ing to their investment in plant and equipment. Commerce Department and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, which made the survey, report some reversal 
in the recent downtrend in investment by nondefense industries. 














Petroleum industry is another that is expanding faster than a year ago. 

Chemical industry is pushing ahead. So are paper manufacturers. 

Public-utility expansion is to run ahead of a year ago, too. 

Smaller investment programs are reported by the textile industry, rubber 
manufacturers, food processors, railroads and other transport companies. 














These general plans are reflected in specific signs of rising activity. 

Steel mills continue to pile up orders, somewhat to their surprise. 

Steel production is at a record rate, but output is gobbled up. 

Big steel customers are found among automobile manufacturers, appliance 
firms, oil and gas industry, freight-car producers, as well as arms makers. 

Construction industry sees a good year ahead. It expects a record amount 














of bridge building, lots of highway jobs, contracts for schools and hospitals. 
i (over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Residential builders are rather confident, too. 





Factory orders are another sign of high activity, at least for a while. 

Unfilled orders at latest reports (October) are sufficient to assure six 
months of high operations among manufacturers of durable goods. 

Order backlog for all manufacturing amounts to 75.4 billion dollars. 
That's down 300 million from a month earlier, but still is high. 

New orders placed in October amounted to 25.9 billion dollars. 

Gains in the order backlog are noted in electrical machinery and transport 
equipment. The backlog is dropping in most machinery industries, but tool 
and die manufacturers expect good business for two more years at least. 








There is some indication, however, that the peak in factory orders may be 
passing. In total, unfilled orders are no longer rising and over half the 
orders on hand are for defense goods. Inventories also are high at factories. 


Price trend continues to display weakness, as supplies mount. 

Spot prices on commodity markets are below the 1947-49 average. Official 
index for spot prices stood at 89.7 per cent of 1947-49 in mid-December. 

Farm products account for the major part of the general price decline. 

Livestock shows the greatest weakness. Steers are dropping in price. 
Hogs recently touched the lowest point since April, 1950. 

Wheat and corn also are weakening in price in the face of large supplies. 

Butter prices, at wholesale, are lower than last summer. That's unusual. 
Butter prices usually rise in the winter. Margarine offers competition. 

Foods on spot wholesale markets are down to 84.6 per cent of 1947-49. 
Retail food prices, however, are not yet reflecting much of this decline. 

Cotton, too, displays price weakness. So do cotton cloth and yarn. 

Price situation, in fact, shows little tendency anywhere to rise. When 
considered together, prices and production point to continued boom without any 
more infiation. That's another break for General Eisenhower. 




















Government, in fact, is moving to hold up farm prices. Butter is being 
purchased as a price-support operation. Smoked=-pork products are to be bought 
by the Department of Agriculture. Government loans are being made on grains. 


Farmers, despite the lower prices they are getting, will wind up the year 
with close to the net income they got in 195l. 

Net farm income is-efficially estimated at 14.3 billions fer 1952. 

Gross income of farmers is to be a record. What keeps the net down is 
that farm costs are considerably higher than last year. 

Although prices averaged 4 per cent below last year, marketings rose 5 per 
cent to add to the gross. Livestock producers are getting less money this year 
than last, but farmers are realizing 13 per cent more from crops. 








Tax cutting is sparking less enthusiasm among Republicans in Congress. 

Government spending is taking the top spot for study. Idea now gaining 
favor is to try to cut spending before Cengress tackles tax reduction. 

The Administration probably will not quarrel with this attitude. The men 
who will manage the nation's finances are on the conservative side. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





SEGREGATION ISSUE: 
WHAT IT’S ALL ABOUT 


Fight over racial barriers in 
U.S. goes much deeper than the 
question of separate schools for 
white and Negro pupils. 

Basic problems are at issue in 
the Supreme Court. Decision, once 
reached, can alter the life and 
status of millions. 

Custom, precedent, social patterns 
in a large part of the United States 
are involved in the issue of racial seg- 
regation. That issue is before the 
Supreme Court. 

In 17 of the 48 States, segregation of 
Negroes from whites in public schools 


is required by law. In four other States, 
it is permitted. In many of the States, 


an effort is made through State and local 
laws and customs to draw a clear line of 
separation between the races in almost 
every sphere of life. 

Thirty-one million reels between 5 
and 17 are involved in the present legal 
battle. That many are in schools of one 
kind or another in the United States. Of 
these, 27.1 million are white, 3.9 million 
are Negro. 

Three fourths of the Negro young- 
sters, or about 2.7 million, go to school 
in the 21 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia where the laws either require or 
authorize segregation. In some counties 
in these States, there are more Negro 
than white children. The same is true in 
some school areas in Washington, D.C. 

Outside the 21 States and the District 
of Columbia, there are about 1.2 million 
Negroes between the ages of 5 and 17. 


Of these, about 800,000 are by custom 
or by local practices sent to separate 
schools. Only some 400,000, or around 
10 per cent of the Negroes between 5 
and 17 in the United States, go to fullv 
integrated schools where there are no 
racial barriers of any kind. 

The Supreme Court is being asked to 
rule that laws requiring separate schools 
for whites and Negroes are a violation 
of the equal-rights provisions of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. 

In the past, the Court has held that 
there may be segregation between the 
two races if the public facilities offered 
are separdte but equal. The Court has 
insisted that facilities for education, for 
example, must offer the Negro equal op- 
portunity with the white. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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18 States have 
local option 
on segregation 





9 States prohibit 
segregation in 
public schools 
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.TEMCO has built its reputation as a 
low-cost airframe producer, and this 
TEMCO a 70 ; +. £ 

Ba fact has been largely responsible for the 

YT-35 BUCKAROO “ company's rapid rise in the aviation 
: industry. But more than low-cost pro- 
ARMED TRAINER . duction is TEMCO’s continuing effort 
: to build into its designs not only lowest 


possible original cost but also low 





operation-maintenance cost. 


Such two-fold, low-cost building is clearly evidenced in TEMCO’s 
own YT-35 BUCKAROO Military Trainer. The all-metal, two-place 
tandem, low-wing monoplane can be delivered, fully-equipped, for 
even less than World War II trainers of comparable scope. Its versa- 
tility as both a trainer and a ground support weapon (when equipped 
with two 30-caliber machine guns and ten 2.75-inch rockets) is char- 
acteristic of the design thinking that has helped TEMCO become 


one of the nation’s leading prime aircraft contractors. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Special Report 
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Some States ready to drop 
public-school systems . . , 


Now, the argument is raised that, yp. 
gardless of equality of the physical fy. 
cilities and the teaching in separate 
schools, the mere fact of segregatioy 
tends to create a sense of inferiority jy 
Negro children. It is contended that thi 
affects their motivation to learn and ha 
a tendency to retard their educationl 
and mental development. 

The whole doctrine of separate by 
equal facilities is under attack. If the a. 
tack succeeds, great social changes wil 
follow. Some Southern States are pr. 
paring to abandon their public-schog 
systems and turn the whole business ¢ 
education over to private schools. Other 
States will accept the change and inte. 
grate Negroes with whites. 

If the attack fails, then the gradual 
trend toward a lowering of the barries 
between the two races will go its slower 
way. 

A Northern State produced one ¢ 
the suits that the Supreme Court mus 
decide. This suit was initiated by Negn 
residents of Topeka, Kans., in protes 
against the local school board’s policy ¢ 
segregating the races in its elementary 
schools. ; 

Kansas has no law or State constitu: 
tional requirement for segregation in the 
public schools, as have many of the other 
States. But there is a provision in Kansas 
law that authorizes segregation in th 
high schools of Kansas City, Kans., and 
in the elementary schools of the 12 cities 
in the State with more than 15,000 popv- 
lation. 

Lower courts found no material dit 
ference in the physical facilities of Neg 
and white schools of Kansas. They found 
courses of study identical and teacher 
equally qualified. This was not entirel) 
true of some of the other cases. But the 
big point at issue is that raised by the 
Kansas case. 

This raises the question whether seg 
regation, as a fact, creates a sense of it 
feriority and militates against the Neg 
under the Constitution. The lower cout 
held in the Kansas case that this did not 
violate the Constitution. 

In Kansas, adjustments to a court de 
cision would be easy. The ratio of whites 
to Negroes in the total population i 
about 24 to 1. South Carolina, Virginia 
Delaware and the District of Columbii 
also have cases. There are 6 whites to! 
Negro in the total population of Dele 
ware, 5 to 3 in the District of Columbia 
13 to 8 in South Carolina, 26 to 7 in Vir 
ginia. In many communities in these and 
other States that would have to readjus 
school systems and social customs 0 
conform to a court decision, there art 
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... Local patterns restrict 
activities of Negroes 


more Negro children than whites in 
school. 

The 17 States listed on the chart on 
page 55 as requiring separate schools for 
the two races are, except for Oklahoma, 
all areas that had laws permitting slavery 
until that practice was ended by the Civil 
War. This includes the District of Co- 
lumbia and West Virginia. The latter 
was a part of Virginia until that State 
was torn apart by the Civil War. Okla- 
homa did not become a State until 
long after that war. But these were 
the areas of the largest concentration 
of Negro population in the post-Civil 
War period, when segregation laws 
were written. 

This does not mean that segregation 
is restricted to the South. There are 30 
States of the union that forbid marriages 
between white persons and Negroes. 
Eighteen States have adopted laws that 
forbid discrimination of one kind or an- 
other. But, in these, as in all of the 
others, there are local areas where cus- 
toms and the pattern of segregation pre- 
vail to ban Negroes from certain areas of 
social, educational or economic life. 

The pattern of segregation is clear- 
est, however, in the Southern and Border 
States, which once held the bulk of the 
Negro population. 

Negroes live in separate communities. 
They have their own churches, hotels, 
restaurants, movies and places of recre- 
ation. They must ride in separate sec- 
tions in public transportation. They must 
not eat with whites in public places. 
They must not swim or play games with 
whites in public parks. They must be 
separated at public meetings. They have 
separate waiting and rest rooms at rail- 
way and bus stations. When they go to 
white theaters, they are seated sepa- 
rately. 

The range of laws and customs deal- 
ing with segregation is wide. Six States 
require segregation in employment. Three 
States provide for separate battalions in 
the State militia. One State calls for 
separate telephone booths. Several States 
keep separate tax and voting lists. One 
State makes it a criminal offense to pub- 
lish or distribute matter advocating so- 
cial equality between the races. 

The whole fabric of the social struc- 
ture is being shaken in these States by 
the impending cases. Those who defend 
the segregation laws say that all of the 
other requirements for separate living of 
the races in their States will fall if young- 
sters study together, work together and 
play together in schools in which they 
are taught the same things by the same 
teachers. This is the test. 
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because of AMPCO™ METAL 


. «the engineered aluminum bronzes that 
make good where other metals fail 


Today’s new cooking utensils, formed of heavy- 
gauge aluminum or stainless and copper-clad 
steels, permit cooking with a low heat and a 
minimum of water, Result: More healthful and 
appetizing foods, lower fuel costs. 





To keep prices down, many manufacturers use 
Ampco Metal forming dies. These dies do not 
seize or gall, eliminate scratching and costly fin- 
ishing operations, give longer die life and reduce 
rejections. 





Ampco Metal is also important in the protec- 
tion of foods. Can and refrigerator manufac- 
turers use it in dies, cams, gears, bearings — 
wherever there’s excessive wear, corrosion, im- 
pact, vibration or fatigue. 


Because Ampco Metal makes good where other 
metals fail, you find it used throughout industry. 
Perhaps Ampco can help you, too, with sheet, 
plate, bars, sand or centrifugal castings, pipe, 
fittings, tubes, fasteners, welding electrodes — 
almost any form you want. Write for details. 





*Reg. U. S. Pat Off. 


MPCO METAL, INC. 
MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 
West Coast Plant: Burbank, California 
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ALL-UNION TOWN? TRY THAT FAILED 


Boycotted Merchants Win 8 Months’ Fight 


Here is the story of what can 
happen when a union tries to or- 
ganize a whole town. For the 
union, it’s a story of failure. 

It started last spring. Organiz- 
ers moved in, told merchants to 
sign up or face boycott. Mer- 
chants began to fight back. Busi- 
ness fell off. Pickets took over. 
Violence flared. 

Now, the organizers have 
gone, with little to show for their 
work. An uneasy peace has set- 
tled over Central City, Ky. 


CENTRAL CITY, KY. 

Merchants have put away their 
guns in Central City. Union pickets 
no longer patrol the main street. 
Miners and their wives shop freely 
again in stores of their own choosing, 
without fear of black lists. A union’s 
attempt to organize a whole town 
has ended in failure. 

The union organizers now have pulled 
out, and merchants in this Kentucky 
coal-mining region are breathing more 
easily. For eight months these mer- 
chants had been resisting efforts 
to force them to sign agreements 
to bargain with a union. It was a 
period of strife, violence and _bitter- 
ness that split the town into hostile 
camps. Some merchants kept guns with- 
in easy reach. 

To the merchants, this was a test of 
who was stronger—they or the men who 
run the union. Merchants in neighbor- 
ing coal-mining regions raised money 
to join in the resistance movement, 
knowing their towns would be next if 
the union was successful in Central 
City. It was a show of strength between 
District 50, an offshoot union of John L. 
Lewis’ United Mine Workers, and the 
businessmen of a small town who did 
not want a union in their lives. 

The trouble started last spring when 
organizers of District 50 announced 
they were out to unionize the whole 
community: stores, gas stations, hotels, 
warehouses. Even one-man businesses 
were to be included. Businessmen were 
told that if they did not sign bargaining 
agreements they would be _ boycotted, 


58 


that coal miners of the region would re- 
fuse to buy from them. 

At the start, the union seemed to be 
getting the upper hand. It announced 
agreements to bargain. It claimed that 
about 200 employes had joined the union. 
Pickets marched in front of stores that 
refused to sign. Sometimes crowds of 
miners swarmed around the stores, push- 
ing and shouting at customers. 

Violence occurred, and fear of vio- 
lence kept some housewives away from 
stores. The main weapon of the union 
was the boycott. Central: City merchants 
depend largely on sales to coal miners 
and former coal miners. The city is in 
the heart of a unionized coal field. When 
District 50’s organizers told coal miners 
to stay away from stores that did not dis- 
play “union shop” cards, most miners 
obeyed. 

Business dropped off as much as 95 
per cent for some stores. On the average, 
business was reported off about 50 per 
cent. The few stores on the main street 
that signed agreements to bargain also 
reported a loss of trade. Miners still 
bought there, but wives of the towns- 





people of nonunion sympathies, in tum, 
boycotted these union stores. 

Gradually, however, the tide turned 
in favor of the merchants. When miner 
went to nearby towns to shop, the 
owners of stores there urged them to 
abandon the boycott. Contributions 
came in from merchants in other cities, 
often far from Kentucky. The mer 
chants’ battle became a national test of 
strength. 

In the showdown, which now seem; 
to be ended, these things happened: 

Employes who joined the union jn 
the early phase of the campaign with- 
drew in large numbers. The union wil 
not disclose its figures, but there are 
signs that most of the members dropped 
out. 

Merchants who signed agreements to 
bargain also dropped out in large num- 
bers. Many of these were proprietors 
of one-man stores, or those operated by 
members of a family. Since they had 
no employes, the agreements meant 
nothing. The employer agreed only to 
recognize the union as bargaining agent 
for his employes. 


WEAPONS IN THE UNION‘’S WAR ON CENTRAL CITY 
. .. it turned into a national test of strength 
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Contracts, in the end, were signed by 
only three merchants on the main street. 
A few small outlying stores also signed. 

Organizers of District 50 recently 
withdrew quietly. Merchants wonder if 
they will return, but are convinced the 
union has given up its attempt to union- 
ize the entire community. A. D. Lewis, 
prother of John L. Lewis and head of 
District 50, has refused to confirm or 
deny the reports that the campaign is 
over. 

Pickets no longer parade in front of 
nonunion stores. During the union’s cam- 
paign, 47 injunctions barring picketing 
were issued by the courts. 

Coal miners are returning to do their 
buying. Most of the stores report busi- 
ness normal again. A few miners still 
shop in nearby towns because they estab- 
lished credit there during the boycott 
or because they got accustomed to the 
other stores, but Christmas trade has 
helped to restore business to Central 
City, storekeepers say. 

Bitterness has not disappeared en- 
tirely, however. Some nonunion people 
continue to boycott the stores that signed 
union contracts. Proprietors of the un- 
ionized stores are staying away from 
meetings of the Chamber of Commerce, 
despite invitations to attend. But there 
are signs that divisions are narrowing. 

Businessmen, looking back on_ this 
struggle, believe they have convinced 
District 50 that a town cannot be un- 
ionized by pressure, violence and boy- 
cotts. 


What Controls 
Are Still On 


There is to be a show of keeping wage 
and salary controls alive in the weeks 
ahead. As a result, there are certain 
things that employers and unions should 
keep in mind. 

Pay raises still are covered by rules 
laid down by Government. There are 
ceilings on both wages and _ salaries. 
Some increases require Government ap- 
proval, others do not. 

Present rules are to remain in effect 
for several weeks, at least. Officials say 
they will not write new policies in that 
period. The idea is to keep controls in 
operation until the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration decides, after January 20, when 
the stabilization program is to end. 

An all-public Wage Stabilization Com- 
mittee, which took the place of the old 
Wage Stabilization Board, is trying to 
speed up decisions on pending cases. 
WSB is unable to function now because 
of the withdrawal of industry members. 
They left in protest against President 
Truman’s approval of a $1.90-an-hour 
pay raise for coal miners after the Wage 

(Continued on page 60) 
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P r ool .: the value of letting the 


Employers Mutuals Team work with you 
and your employees is furnished by the 
experience records of our policyholder- 
owners. These records reveal instance 
after instance of dramatic reductions 
in accident rates and costs... better 
employee morale and health habits... 
smoother production... 


lower premium costs! 


Write for full details. 














| Home Office: Wausau, Wisconsin of WAUSAU 


Offices in principal cities...Consult your telephone directory 


ae 





Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group x Enniovere. 
Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance. Mal 
Fire-Extended Coverage-iniand Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. “4 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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ow much more 
cash does your 
business need? 





$5,000,000. 





51,000,000. 





$500,000. 





100,000. 





$50,000. 








*25,000. 











NCREASED DOLLAR VOLUME and high operating costs 
coupled with slower collections, high cost inventory, high and 
accelerated tax obligations, etc., are putting the “squeeze” on working 
capital for more and more companies. You cannot take discounts, meet 
rising payrolls or pay for labor-saving, cost-cutting equipment with 
promises. Operating a business today requires more cash. 


With the CommerciaL Crepir Pian you can increase your cash 
working capital to meet your requirements in 3 to 5 days. No securities 
to sell, no new partners. No interference with ownership or profits. 
No preliminary fees...our one reasonable charge is tax deductible. 


Manufacturers and wholesalers are using over HatF a BILLION 
Dotiars of CommerciAL Crepit cash annually for working capital 
purposes. If you need more cash than you can get from usual sources 
now ... or if you want to be sure of more cash . . . periodically or 
continuously ... for future needs, write or wire the nearest CoMMER- 
c1aL Crepir Corporation office listed below. Just say, “Send me 
information about the plan offered in U.S. News-World Report.” 


BALTIMORE 1: 200 W. Baltimore St. CHICAGO 6: 222 W. 


Adams St. LOS ANGELES 14: 724 S. Spring St. NEW YORK 
17: 100 E. 42nd St. SAN FRANCISCO 6: 112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus Over $125,000,000 
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. .. WSB staff to help 
employers in pending cases 


Board had refused to approve that much 
of an increase. 

Staff members assigned to the industry 
side of the old Board are staying on to 
advise employers on pending cases, 
Labor members and their staff assistants 
also are available, although the labor 
members cannot vote on cases being 
handled by the all-public Committee, 
The Committee consists of four public 
members of the Board who did not re. 
sign over the coal case. 

Information on WSB regulations still 
in effect can be obtained from the Wasb- 
ington headquarters, from the 14 regional 








STABILIZER DISALLE 
Until January 20... 


offices or from field representatives in 
major cities. 

More than 12,000 cases, involving a 
million workers, are awaiting action in 
Washington or the regions. Staff mem- 
bers are able to approve some types of 
increases. 

Many of the cases, however, probably 
will not be acted upon before January. 
Where a retroactive pay raise is involved, 
and approval comes next year, the em- 
ployer apparently will be able to deduct 
the back payment from his 1952 business 
costs. That was the ruling made a year 
ago by the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
in regard to retroactive payments affect- 
ing 1951 taxes. 

Enforcement of the wage and salary 
regulations is being handled by a com- 
mission in the Office of Economic Sta- 
bilizer Michael V. DiSalle. Employers 
take a chance on tax penalties if they 
violate the regulations. 
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News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Everyone is entitled after January 1, so far as any Government rules are 
concerned, to ask the boss for another raise in pay. 

Point is that annual increases are authorized for merit and for length of 
service, without prior approval of Government agencies. On such raises, the 
slate is wiped clean at the beginning of each calendar year. 


WHAT PAY RULES ALLOW. Here, in general, are the regulations: 
For merit and length of service, employers can give selective raises up to 





6 per cent of pay roll in each calendar year. 
To employes who have been promoted and given new duties, there can be ad- 
ditional raises. Pay, in general, can be made commensurate with,the job. 
Increases also can be given to offset higher living costs. This allowance, 
if already used up, cannot be used again. Counting the "catch up" formula of 
1950, the cost-of-living allowance is 15.5 per cent since Jan. 1, 1950. 


MEAT PRICES. You'll do well to think twice before buying a load of beef 
for your home freezer. Prices are slipping. You don't see much evidence of 
it yet in retail food stores, but beef prices are down sharply at the farm and 
at wholesale. Experts in the Agriculture Department, most of them, think the 
housewife's time is coming. Here is their opinion: 

Retail price of beef, on the average, will drop by about 10 per cent in the 
next six months. Prime and choice cuts, from now on, will come down most. 
Cheaper cuts will be reduced, but only moderately. They're off a bit already. 

Low point in retail beef prices is expected around June, 1953. If that 
forecast is correct, you will save money by holding your buying to a minimum 
this winter. Then, in late spring, fill your freezer. 

Nobody can swear that things will work out just that way. The above is 
the opinion of experts, passed along for what it is worth. 





OTHER MEATS. The consumer gets no promise of further price cuts on 
meat other than beef. The Agriculture Department expects pork and lamb 
to hold about where they are. Some think ham may go up a little. 





WEATHER. A white holiday season is in prospect for most areas north of a 
line from the Texas Panhandle to Virginia. That's the report of the Weather 
Bureau in a new long-range forecast. Snow will be widespread, but may miss 
some areas sheltered by mountains, as well as some seaboard places. 

East of the Rockies, except in a Northern tier of States from the Dakotas 
to New England, temperatures between now and mid-January are expected to be 


(over) 
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lower than normal for the season. In areas west of the Continental Divide, the 
Weather Bureau looks for higher-than-normal temperatures. 


DROUGHT. The Weather Bureau promises heavier-than-normal rainfall in 
the Southeastern drought area in late December and early January. The dry 
spell already has ended in Florida, Alabama and Tennessee. Georgia and 
South Carolina still haven't had as much rain as they,need. 


WOUNDS IN KOREA. If your boy is wounded in action in Korea, the chances 
are about 98 out of 100 that he will recover. The odds are strongly. in favor 
of a complete cure. More than 85 per cent of those who have been wounded so 
far in Korea have been returned to active duty after treatment. 





MEDICAL DEDUCTIONS. There is disagreement in the Bureau of Internal Reve-=- 
nue itself about what drugs, medicines and medical supplies should be allowed 
as tax deductions. That fact should be recognized by people whose medical ex- 
penses are heavy enough so that they can claim deductions for them. 

Take the case of vitamins. Unwritten policy is to allow deductions for 
them when prescribed by a physician. But some officials argue that vitamins 
should be deductible whether prescribed or not. There is no published ruling. 

There has been a similar conflict about tooth paste. Prevailing view now 
seems to be that tooth paste is just a cleaner and its cost can't be deducted. 





PATENT MEDICINES. If you qualify to take medical deductions at all, 
you can charge off proprietary drugs or medicines, whether prescribed by 
a physician or not. There seems to be agreement on that. The item must 
be, in fact, a drug or medicine. Whisky, for example, probably would not 
be allowed as a deduction, even though used for medicinal purposes. 








CAPITAL LOSSES. Here is a change in federal tax law that is particularly 
important just now: In 1952, for the first time, long-term capital losses are 
100 per cent deductible against short-term gains or ordinary income. In past 
years, the law has permitted deduction of only 50 per cent of such losses. 

You must, however, establish any capital losses by December 31 to get 
credit for them on 1952 taxes. Otherwise, they go over until 1953. 

The dollar limit remains on how much of a capital loss you can offset 
against your salary or other ordinary income. That limit is $1,000 plus an 
extra $1,000 in each of the next five years. The important thing is that you 
no longer have to cut long-term losses in half in figuring your tax return. 

Long-term gains or losses result from sales of property or other assets 
held for more than six months. Short-term gains or losses are those that result 
from sales of property held for six months or less. 





CAPITAL GAINS. By the same change in law, you lose the privilege of 
using $1 of short-term capital loss to offset $2 of long-term capital gain. 

Say a man has $1,000 in long-term gains and $500 in short-term losses. 
Under old law, he took 50 per cent of the gain, $500, and canceled it out with 
the $500 loss. That meant no tax. Under new law, he subtracts the loss from 
the gain first, and takes 50 per cent of the remaining $500. This leaves $250, 
which is subject to tax as a long-term capital gain. 
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HERE’S THE LINE ON TAXES, MONEY 


Big changes are coming in 
Washington's attitude toward 
debt, taxes, credit. Eisenhower's 
appointments give a tip-off. 

Cheap money, “‘soak the rich” 
policies are going out of style. 
Talk now will be of ‘sound’ 
money, maybe a sales tax. 

Here is a clue to what's ahead. 
It comes from the words of two 
of the men who will be making 
policy. 

Two men will have much to do 
with shaping the policies of the 
Eisenhower Administration that af- 
fect taxes, interest rates, price levels, 
credit, gold. 

Those two are W. Randolph Burgess, 
who will serve as special deputy to the 
Secretary of the Treasury on debt 
management and monetary policies, and 
Marion B. Folsom, who will be Under 
Secretary of the Treasury and the official 


who deals most actively with tax policy. 
Mr. Burgess comes from the National 


City Bank of New York, where he has 
been chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. He is a recognized authority on 
money policy and debt management. 
Mr. Folsom comes from Eastman Kodak 
Co., where he has been treasurer. He 
also is chairman of the Committee for 
Economic Development, a business re- 
search group in which he has taken a 
leading part on tax studies. 

The two men will influence a wide 
range of policies and actions of Govern- 
ment affecting the entire economy. 

In what follows, you get the detailed 
viewpoint of each, drawn from statements 
or reports approved and signed by them. 

Mr. Burgess has had these things to 
say: ; 

Debt policy. “The first step [toward 
sound debt management] is to get the 
national budget under control. Until we 
do, all talk of debt ‘policy’ is idle.” 

Reducing debt. “Increased debt great- 
ly expands the money supply—always 
dangerous at a time of inflationary psy- 
chology. The size of the debt and its 
service reduces the freedom of action 
of the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
System in their credit policy .. . 

“Political pressure for spending. and 
tax reduction is so great that much can 


Keep Dollar Sound, Cut Debt, No ‘Soak the Rich’ 


be said for . . . a fixed statutory require- 
ment for debt retirement.” 

Sinking fund. “In the past, when the 
U.S. had a large debt, a sinking fund 
was set up to retire it . . . To wipe out 
the present debt in 50 years . . . would 
entail a total of interest and principal 
payment of 10 billion dollars a year at 
the outset, slowly tapering down as 
interest costs diminished.” 

Flexible plan. “Another proposal is 
more flexible . . . [involving] a sinking 
fund geared to national income . . . It 
would firmly limit Government expedi- 
tures in normal and boom years. It would 
require a tax system which would de- 
velop moderate surpluses in fairly 
prosperous years and large surpluses in 
boom years, these to be used to cut the 
debt. On the other hand, in depression 
vears, the retirement would be less and in 
a severe depression the debt might even 
be increased .. . 

“Any of these plans is better than 
none. Congress should set a policy.” 

Debt ownership. “National debt is 
most dangerous when held by banks, for 
in this form it adds to the money supply. 
The money supply can be a major in- 
flationary factor . . . It is sound fiscal 

(Continued on page 64) 
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What Treasury Officials Face: 


$93.3 Billion of Debt 
Comes Due in Next Four Years 





$56,956,000,000 iam Te | 






MATURING IN 


1954 


$19,162,000,000 





$14,955,000,000 if 


MATURING IN 


1956 


$2,238,000,000 
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Send A Copy 


To Your Friends 
.-- WITHOUT CHARGE 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Please send a free copy of 
“U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” 
with my compliments to the persons 
listed below: 


1 If possible send the December 
26. 1952 issue. 


Address 


City 
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Finance Week 





‘With high taxes on individuals, incentive 
to invest is much less than in the past’ 


policy to distribute as much as possible 
of the present bank-held debt among non- 
bank investors . . . This reason is be- 
hind the Treasury's wartime policy of 
selling bonds as widely as it could to 
individuals, corporations, and _institu- 
tions other than banks.” 

Long-term bonds. “In addition . . . 
the Treasury should be constantly alert 
to the markets for Treasury long-term 
bonds [among] savings banks, trust ac- 
counts, and individuals.” 

Short-term debt. “Related to debt re- 
tirement is the short-term or ‘floating’ 
debt . . . This is the public marketable 
debt . . . which matures within one year. 
[At the end of November, 1952, short- 
term debt due in 1953 amounted to 49 
billion dollars—a third of the total 
marketable public debt.] Each succeed- 
ing year, the Treasury must refinance 
these floating-debt securities, some of 
them several times a year.” 

Bank-held debt. “This [short-term] 
debt is held predominantly by banks 
[and hence is inflationary]. With a large 
floating debt maturing and refinanced 
each year, a rise in interest rates would 
increase debt charges rapidly . . . An 
excessive floating debt [also] makes 
public-debt operation less flexible.” 

Solutions. “There are two principal 
methods of reducing the floating debt. 
One is to pay it off out of budget surplus 
or other cash balances on hand. The other 
is by conversion into longer-term obliga- 
tions.” 

Interest rates. “Interest rates have 
two great functions which cannot be 
performed unless they have some flexi- 
bility. One . . . is to adjust the supply 
of savings to the amount which a dynamic 
economy needs . . . the price of money 
—the interest rate—must be attractive to 
insure a flow of needed savings . . . The 
second .. . function . . . is control of the 
flow of credit. [Officials] can’t slow down 
credit expansion and at the same time 
keep money excessively cheap for gov- 
ernmental borrowing.” 

Gold standard. “I have great confi- 
dence that the world will return to the 
gold standard in some form . . . When 
European and world monetary recon- 
struction has restored free convertibility 
at least among the principal currencies, 
the time will be ripe to readopt the 
principle of an unrestricted gold stand- 
ard here.” 

There you have, on the record, the 
policies of Mr. Burgess. What they add 
up to is the assurance that, if Mr. Bur- 
gess’s counsel prevails, the U.S. will 
have a sound-money program in years 
ahead. There will be no Government- 


encouraged inflation. Spending will lp 
cut to a minimum. Taxes will be re. 
duced as much as possible and stil 
leave, in normal times, room for deb; 
retirement. 

A specific debt-cutting plan will be 
fixed in law. Inflationary bank-held deb 
and short-term debt will be converted 
to longer-term types in the hands of 
nonbank investors. Interest rates will le 
allowed to move in response to the market 
—not to the Government. That, at least 
is what Mr. Burgess wants. 

What Mr. Folsom has had to say about 
his special field is this: 

Tax burden. “Taxes are already at ex. 
tremely high levels and further increase J 


Pa 


—Harris & Ewing 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
...@ return to the gold standard? 


involve the danger of serious long-run 
damage to the economy.” 

Taxes on individuals. “With the ex 
isting high taxes on individuals, particv- 
larly in the upper income groups, the 
incentive to invest is much less than in 
the past. The present rates are close to, 
if they have not already passed, the 
danger point.” 

Taxes on corporations. “With the 
present high rates on corporations, not 
only is the incentive to invest lessened 
but the sums actually available are great- 
ly reduced. If the very large sums re 
quired to finance the plant and machinery 

. are not available, progress in the 
future will be greatly retarded.” 

Higher taxes or lower spending. 
“It is extremely important that the budget 
should be balanced by expenditure re 
ductions . . . If expenditures are not re 
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... Steady effort at debt 
reduction will be in the picture 


duced sufficiently to [assure] that the 
budget will be kept in balance, addi- 
tional taxes should be imposed.” 

Higher excise taxes. “Further in- 
creases in selective excises should be 
ruled out on the ground that there is 
no reasonable basis for selecting the ob- 
jects of such taxes.” 

Consumers’ tax. “Maximum anti- 
inflationary effects with minimum dam- 
age to incentives would be achieved by 
some form of excise tax on a reasonably 
broad base.” 

Sales tax. “Such a tax would be best 
imposed at the retail level, in the form 
of a sales tax. It should exclude food, 
housing, fuel, utilities and certain items 





—Eastman Kodak 
MARION B. FOLSOM 
...areform of the tax system? 


difficult to tax. Articles already subject 
to excise taxes should not be subjected 
to this sales tax . . . It would be wise to 
enact such a tax on a temporary basis.” 

There, from the record, is the ap- 
proach that is to be taken to the tax prob- 
lem by the man who is to be the top tax 
adviser in the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. 

“Soak the rich” tax policies, which are 
felt to discourage incentive, will be out 
of sympathy with Government. A sales 
tax, during time of inflation, will be 
given serious study. 

Pay-as-you-go Government and a 
steady effort at debt reduction will be in 
the picture. 

All in all, it is a sound-money, mid- 
dle-of-the-road program that Government 
will follow on finance matters—if Folsom 
and Burgess have their way. 
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A. B. Clow, Executive Director 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIV. 


American Cyanamid Company says: 


Speed plus savings 
makes sense with Lederle- 
that’s why we ship 


AMO MALS 


LEDERLE REALLY ANSWERED 

OUR 5.0.5. FOR THEIR NEW 

“WONDER DRUG,” 
y™ AUREOMYCIN. 





IF IT’S AN 
EMERGENCY WE'RE 
AND UMPTEEN © 
TIMES CHEAPER! 
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NA RIGHT. SPEED Plus 
SAVINGS MAKES 
SENSE WITH LEDERLE 
—AND EVERY 
SHIPPER. 


NO WONDER SO MANY BIG 
FIRMS USE THE TIGERS 
REGULARLY. 
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Write for “THE AIR FREIGHT WAY TO 
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Any size, any shape, any design. Plaques 
for public buildings, lobbies, offices, parks 
and playgrounds, for memorials, name 

plates for desks, tellers’ windows, and any 
other purpose. Michaels plaques are made of 
genuine bronze with lettering, borders and 
ornamentation hand chased and burnished 
for contrast. Tell us what you need, and 

we'll be glad to furnish sketches and quota- 
tions without cost or obligation. Write for 
illustrated literature. 


LS 















Michaels also manufactures a wide range of 
building materials in aluminum, bronze and 


stainless steel, Time-Tight display cases, and 
parking meters. Literature is available 
for these products. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE COMPANY, INC. 
242 SCOTT STREET, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 
Manufacturers sincé 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 
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* Hang on till you get to the Gideon... ? 


that emergency “‘life and mind-saving” 
vacation. We’ve wonderful, new air to 
* breathe, irresistible dishes to eat. 


There’s reading, writing, walking, rid- 


ll for saving you. We're that 


we're a 
change of faces, that change of paces, 


* 


ing—and now is the time to take ““The 
Spa Cure.” Relax in billowing bubbles 
—muineral-rich-—and you'll sleep like 

* a log, awake like a lamb—contented, * 
collected—without a care in a bright ~ 
new world. Privately operated. 
For reservations or free booklet, write 
Myron H. Woolley, Manager. 
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First « 


newsstand 
growth 


“U.S. News & World Re- 
port” led all magazines in 
its field with an average 
gain in newsstand sales of 
4,615 copies for the six 
months period, January- 
June, 1952 over the same 
period in 1951, according 
to the latest statements 
of the Audit Bureau of 
Circuiations. 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 148 


The Board of Directors on December 
10, 1952, declared a cash dividend for 
the fourth quarter of the year of 50 
cents per share upon the Company's 
common capital stock. This dividend 
will be paid by check on January 15, 
1953, to common stockholders of record 
at the close of business on December 
22, 1952. The Transfer Books will not 
be closed 





K. C. Curistensen, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 











News-Lines 





YOU CAN find out from your ty 
collector about the rules that will 

govern taxation of mutual savings banks 

building and loan associations and ¢o. 

operative banks. The Commissioner of 

Internal Revenue amends regulations to 
provide for taxation of such institutions 
in 1952 and later years, as outlined in | 
the Revenue Act of 1951. 


* x * 


YOU CAN, as a distributor of gly. 

minum, follow a new set of rules ip 
placing orders with producers. Rules 
were changed by the National Produc. 
tion Authority to provide a more even 
flow of the metal through warehous 
channels and to permit the building w 
of depleted supplies. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a banker, stop pos 

ing ceiling prices for services. This 
requirement is dropped by the Office of 
Price Stabilization. The agency also dis. 
continues the posting requirement for 
funeral parlors and sellers of artificial 
limbs. 


* * * 


YOU CAN wait longer than previ- 

ously announced to use a revised 
regulation in figuring price ceilings for 
paints, varnishes and lacquers that you 
manufacture. OPS gives manufacturers 
until January 30 to file OPS Public Form 
150 showing recalculation of ceilings un- 
der the new method. 


*~ * * 


YOU CAN learn from offices of the 
Renegotiation Board about proce 
dures to be followed by the Government 
in recovering excessive profits paid to 
contractors. The procedures are clarified 
by the Board in amending recovery pro 
visions of regulations under both the 
1948 and 1951 Renegotiation Acts. 


* * * 


YOU CAN follow an easier pro 

cedure in reporting to the Govern 
ment on your use of rubber. NPA 
amends its order so that, beginning in 
January, monthly reports must be made 
only by those using more than specified 
amounts of rubber in a month and by 
those having on hand certain amounts 
at the end of the month. Smaller users 
need report only once a year. 

* * * 

YOU CAN count on the Govern 

ment’s discontinuing acreage quotas 
for the domestic crop of rice in 1955. 
The Department of Agriculture ar 
nounces that there will be neither mat 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions: 


keting nor acreage quotas for this grain 
next year. The large foreign demand for 
U.S. rice is the main reason. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, under changes just 

made in rules of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, solicit an un- 
dated or postdated proxy. This is one of 
several amendments made by SEC in its 
regulations. The amendments proposed 
last January were modified before final 
adoption. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, ex- 

pect to get the National Labor Re- 
lations Board to disqualify an employe 
from voting in a bargaining election 
merely because he took part in violence 
on a picket line. The Board holds that 
if an employer does not discharge such a 
worker, as he has a right to do, then the 
worker is entitled to vote in the election. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely refuse to bar- 

gain with a union that has authori- 
zation cards from a majority of your em- 
ployes even though a private pull shows 
that most of the workers don’t want a 
union. NLRB finds an employer guilty 
of refusal to bargain, in violation of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, under such circum- 
stances. The employer also promised to 
see about giving a pay raise after his pri- 
vate poll indicated a nonunion majority. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying inter- 

est on a tax deficiency that is as- 
sessed against you even though the 
deficiency is wiped out by a carry-back 
of net operating loss in a later year. This 
decision is handed down by the U.S. 
Court of Claims, 


* * * 





YOU CANNOT get a license to ex- 

port refined sulphur in the first 
quarter of 1953 unless you file an appli- 
cation with the Commerce Department 
by January 15. This deadline is an- 
nounced by the Department’s Office of 
International Trade. Applications for 
licenses to export sulphur in the second 
quarter must be filed in the period of 
March 15 to April 15. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
tefer interested readers to sources of this 
asic material. 
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Thousands of acres 
of industrial 


"Cloow Room 


Improved Strategic Locations 


Oklahoma industrial sites, ranging 
from 1 to 1,000 acres reasonably 
priced and improved to point of im- 
mediate availability are now ready 
for your expanded facilities to serve a 
500 mile trading area from the 
friendly Sooner State. 


Railroads, modern highways, water, 
power, natural gas and natural re- 
sources—all are combined—for Okla- 
homa’s fast-growing industrialization 
to furnish adequate and ideal plant 
site locations. Oklahoma cities, and 
their co-operative citizens, are ready 
and able to furnish the know-how 
and labor you need to serve this 50 
billion dollar area.* 


The Oklahoma Planning and Re- 
sources Board is in business to serve 
your Midwestern and Southwestern 
industrial needs. Your own specific 
industrial survey will be made upon 
request, without. obligation. 


UAH 


PLANNING AND 































Write — Czar Langston, Director 
State Capitol Bidg. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Optimism of consumers, businessmen 
and investors is running high as the 
year draws to a close. 

Department-store sales held at about 
360 on the indicator in the week 
ended December 19, up 9 per cent 
from a year ago. Sales in the three 
weeks ended December 13 were at the 
best rate since January, 1951. 

Employment in trade jumped to 10.3 
million in November, a record high, 
190,000 above October. 

Factory output edged up to 239 on the 
indicator in the week ended Decem- 
ber 13, only 1 point below the peace- 
time record that had been set in No- 
vember. 

Auto output fell 5 per cent in the week 
ended December 13. A major pro- 
ducer shut down to change models. 
Other producers worked overtime to 
supply dealer demand. 

New strength was shown in November 
by soft-goods industries. There were 
gains in output of shoes, wool cloth 
and paperboard. Cotton consumption 
and rayon deliveries were up. 

Metal-consuming industries are being 
supplied with growing amounts of 
steel. That will bring new output 
gains next year if manufacturers feed 
the extra quantities of metal into pro- 
duction lines. The Government has 
made larger steel allotments for the 
second quarter of 1953. 

Factory employment rose to 16.5 mil- 
lion in November, a new high since 
World War II. Auto, appliance and 
furniture industries added to their 
work forces. Apparel manufacturers 
kept the same number of workers, 
though their employment usually falls 
in November. 





(1935-39=100) 


MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity— 





New employment gains still lie ahead 


for some industries. The employment 
peak in military electronics will be 
reached in the spring of 1953. It will 
come in the summer of 1953 for ord- 
nance and by the first quarter of 1954 
for aircraft. 


Average hours worked in manufactur- 


ing averaged 41.2 per week in Novem- 
ber, a record high for the month. 








To Get Income of $1,000 a Year— 
How Much Must Be Invested 
In Stocks or Bonds 
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Investment Needed in 
Corporate Bonds 
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Basic Data: Moody's Investors Service 
© 1952, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 


Demand for credit is strong. 
Borrowing by business increased 187 


millions in the week ended Decem- 
ber 10 and was 2.3 billions above 
September 1. 


Interest return on three-month Treasury 


bills climbed to 2.1 per cent on De- 
cember 16, a new high since 1933. 
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FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 











The stock market, up sharply since th 
election, is gradually absorbing moy 
credit. Amounts customers owe bro}. 
ers on margin accounts were up j 
November almost to their postwy 
high. Brokers, too, are borrowing mor. 

Prices of industrial stocks, measured }) 
the Dow-Jones industrial average, rog 
to 286.16 on December 16, highes 
in over 22 years. The level is 9 pe 
cent above last October 22, and 77 
per cent above the 1949 low. 

Low interest yields on bonds are an jp. 
fluence toward higher stock prices 
Corporation bonds bought at present 
prices yield only 3.2 per cent pe 
year on the average. That compare 
with 5.3 per cent on common stock 

An investment income can be bough 
more cheaply with stocks than with 
bonds, in spite of the large rise tha 
has taken place in stocks. As the top 
chart shows, to get an income d 
$1,000 per year an investor mut 
make an outlay of $31,200 on bonds, 
but only $18,900 on stocks. 

A low return on savings accounts i 
one result of low yields on bonds ani 
mortgages. Thus, the general public 
gets an incentive to buy stocks. 

Growing confidence in the outlook fn 
business activity and corporate profit 
has spurred stock investment in r 
cent months. Tendency is to look upm 
prosperity as more lasting, to regard 
dividends as safe and to pay a higher 
price for the income from that soure. 

Risks of stock investment, of course, at 
greater now that stock prices are high 
er. The recent rise in stock prices 
however, has been accompanied by 
new signs of strength in the busines 
situation. 
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EUROPE’S BUSINESS TASKS: 


HOW U.S. CAN HELP 


In Full Text=— 


‘Trade, not Aid’ Stressed by Secretary Sawyer’s 
Mission—Lower Costs and Prices for 
European Goods Recommended 





[ore or 


How to make the economy of Western Eu- 
rope more nearly self-reliant, less dependent 
on aid from this country, is one of the toughest 
problems awaiting the Administration of U. S. 
President-elect Eisenhower. 

To study that problem, an American mission 
of Government officials and business, headed 
by the retiring Secretary of Commerce, Charles 





THE PRESIDENT 

THe Wuite House 
My dear Mr. President: 

Herewith is a report on the mission undertaken pursuant 
to your letter of September 20, 1952, requesting an “on the 
ground” review of European business and economic problems 
and progress, with particular emphasis upon and attention 
to our business relations abroad and the effect of our policies 
upon business in other countries. 

Following the suggestions in your letter, I enlisted on this 
mission Henry H. Fowler, Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, Andrew N. Overby, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, J. Thomas Schneider, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce responsible for foreign-trade matters, Hawthorne Arey, 
Vice Chairman of the Export-Import Bank, and two repre- 
sentatives of private business in the persons of Charles R. 
Hook, chairman of the board, Armco Steel Corp., and Lang- 
bourne M. Williams, Jr., president of the Freeport Sulphur 
Co. These are all signatories to and join with me in making 
this report, which we are happy to send to you well within 
the time limit fixed in your letter to me. 

The mission left this country on October 31 and returned 
on December 8. All or part of the mission visited the follow- 
ing countries: Great Britain, France, Western Germany, 
Italy, Greece, Turkey, Belgium, Switzerland, The Nether- 
lands, Spain. We undertook to investigate current factors of 
strength and weakness in the business and economic outlook 
for the years immediately ahead; means being taken to bal- 
ance trade and solve the dollar deficit; limitations and re- 
strictions on expansion of foreign trade; the impact of re- 
armament upon their economies and its effect upon resources 
available for export and investment; the role of American 
economic assistance; the difficulties of selling in the United 
States market or other markets; the effect of United States 
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Sawyer, made a tour of the principal countries 
of Western Europe. 

in a report to President Truman, the group 
recommends an end to nonmilitary aid. Also, 
it calls for increased U. S. buying from Europe, 
higher production in European factories, more 
efficiency, lower costs, lower prices. 

The fuil text of the report follows. 





tariff policy, subsidies and quotas; the effect of other coun- 
tries’ restrictions on imports of United States goods, espe- 
cially consumer goods; the success of American economic 
policies abroad; impediments to private American investment; 
possibilities of improved psychology in connection with eco- 
nomic relationships. 

Sessions were held with representatives of American busi- 
ness concerns doing business in each particular country, and 
also separate meetings with business and industrial repre- 
sentatives of the country itself. In addition, members and staff 
of the mission were briefed in each country by the ambassador 
or key members of the resident United States missions, in- 
cluding Ambassador Draper, United States Special Repre- 
sentative in Europe, and members of his staff in Paris. Brief- 
ings on economic conditions in the OEEC countries were 
provided by the Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation. Discussions were also had with Generals Ridgway 
and Gruenther and with other military representatives. 
Extended and numerous discussions were also held with top 
public officials of each of the countries visited. 

We are deeply indebted to United States officials abroad 
and representatives of United States concerns who prepared 
for the visit of the mission and provided many excellent 
staff papers focused on the points we were investigating. 

We shall not undertake to present exhaustive analyses, 
country by country. Where circumstances justify it, we shall 
refer to particular-country problems. We have not under- 
taken to develop our report beyond the situations disclosed 
in the countries we visited. Nevertheless, the individual 
country situations mentioned are frequently typical of other 
Western European countries. 

At this point it might be well to express one of our earliest 
conclusions—that tremendous recovery has been made in all 
of the countries which have been assisted by the aid pro- 
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grams undertaken by the United States, first initiated by you 
with the post-UNRRA program, [program that came after 
that of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration], followed by the Greek and Turkish aid pro- 
grams, the Interim Aid program, and the Marshall Plan. The 
general level of economic activity is about 40 per cent above 
prewar. There can be no doubt that these programs were in- 
dispensable to the rebuilding of these war-damaged economies 
and to stopping the spread of Communism. 

In every country we visited, conditions were better rather 
than worse than we had expected. We had heard, for instance, 
many stories of the unfortunate textile slump. It is unfortu- 
nate and it is serious. Generally, however, this textile-trade 
situation, which certain persons have claimed to be the herald 
of a general depression, is itself improving and has not 
spread to other segments of industry. This is not to say that 
problems do not exist and are not difficult. The solution of 
these problems, however, will not require from ourselves or 
others anything like the discipline and hardships being 
visited upon those who are living currently under the ideo- 
logy of Communism. 

In each country we encountered inquiry as to our tariff 
policy, customs procedures, and the probable attitude of the 
United States on the whole question of trade relations. The 
feeling is general that the United States can help in promot- 
ing healthy international trade by a lowering of tariff barriers 
and a simplification of customs procedures. The latter is re- 
garded as being as important as the lowering of tariff barriers. 

In practically every country we visited the point was made 
that modification of United States tariff policy was not enough; 
it is as important for European businessmen to know that our 
tariff policy will not arbitrarily be reversed when some Euro- 
pean producer succeeds in marketing his goods in the United 
States. It was stated with considerable force that, before 
European businessmen incur the expense of promoting enter- 
prises which will export commodities to the United States, 
they would need some assurance that these investments will 
not be made valueless by subsequent prohibitive import duties 
or by subsidies placed by our country upon competing articles. 
The matter of subsidies was not mentioned in many places 
but was stressed particularly in Greece and Turkey. 

There was evident an intense focus of interest throughout 
all of the countries we visited upon the current activities and 
the probable course of future action of the United States. 
This interest and concern is much greater than is realized by 
the average American. We might cite as examples recent 
United States Government actions affecting the exportation 
of dried figs or raisins from Greece or Turkey to the United 
States or cheese from several European countries. While 
these actions were largely unknown to the general public in 
the United States, they were well known not only in the 
several countries directly affected but all over Europe, and 
had not only economic but also psychological significance. 
It would be well for the Congress and our executive agencies 
dealing with such matters to be aware of the effect which 
apparently unimportant actions taken by them can have 
upon the economies of European countries. 

This might be the proper place to emphasize the effect in 
other countries of mere statements or pronouncements in the 
United States by members of the executive branch or the 
Congress. As was well said many years ago, “A whisper in 
Washington can become thunder in China.” People in other 
countries follow daily and sometimes with great concern things 
which are said by Americans in responsible positions. 

In every group which discussed with us the matter of tariffs 
and customs obstacles, it was admitted, upon questioning, 
that no matter how far the United States might go in a réduc- 
tion of tariff duties this would not, in itself, furnish more than 
a partial answer to the imbalance of trade. It was recognized 
that, if these countries hoped to find markets in America, 
they must do so through price and quality attractions in 
what might be characterized as a “buyers’ market.” Inciden- 
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tally, it was clearly recognized in every country that this g. 
called buyers’ market is developing throughout Westen 
Europe. There, as in our own country, people are becop, 
ing more conscious of price as well as quality. 
Interestingly enough, the matter of continued economi 
aid from America was not heavily stressed. There seemed 
be a general, although not universal, assumption that it js 
coming to an end. The slogan, “Trade, not aid,” promulgated 
by the Honorable R. A. Butler, Chancellor of the Excheque 
of Great Britain, has struck a popular note. It would appex 








that the adjustments required to absorb orderly terminatio, 
of economic aid can be made. Additional aid and borrowing, 
other than military aid, can well come from private inves. 
ment and the already established and operating lending 
agencies—the International Bank, International Monetary 
Fund, and the Export-Import Bank. 

Indefinite dependence on aid destroys self-respect, im. 
pairs the real strength of the recipient economy and has, 
capacity to destroy friendly relations between the giver and 
the recipient. The “Trade, not aid” policy, of course, wil 
not come without adjustments and a recognition by each 
country of the problems peculiar to the others. So-called 
“surplus countries” must adopt a more liberal trade policy 
permitting imports of goods and services on the basis of com- 
petitive production and price. “Trade, not aid,” however, in- 
volves responsibilities for the so-called “deficit countries’ 
These include internal financial-stabilization measures and 
budget and credit policies which deal adequately with in 
flationary pressures. Governments must live within thei 
means, levy adequate taxes, postpone less essential expendi. 
tures and remove restrictions on multilateral trade and pay- 
ments. Business must improve production and management 
techniques, delivery schedules, packaging for overseas de- 
mands, and employ other methods of improved efficiency. 

Western European business prospects are mixed. There 
are some soft spots, due partly to decreased export opportuni- 
ties. Renewed German and Japanese competition is being felt. 

Permanent strength and stability for the Western European 
allies do not lie in continuing United States subsidies and 
grants but in expanding production and trade. Increased 
productivity per man-day is the basic key to strength, and 
this is realized by many progressive businessmen in Europe. 
This will require removal of restrictions whether imposed 
by government, business or labor and will involve increased 
incentives in the way of sharing the fruits of labor with the 
workingman and the consumer. The objective of more goods 
at lower prices rather than high profits on limited sales in 
restricted or controlled markets is gaining popularity. 

In several of the countries we visited, business executives 
and especially those handling American business abroad and 
in a position to make comparisons stated that, given the same 
equipment and management techniques, the workingman in 
the European country can produce as well as the Americat 
workingman. 

Obviously, the restoration of confidence in currencies 
through world-wide convertibility and the attendant encour 
agement of savings is basic to the strength and stability d 
Western Europe. At present too small a proportion of per 
sonal savings is invested in industry and there is too little 
capital investment by industry to improve and expand plant 
and machinery. There are few capital markets worth the name. 

Fortunately, there is an increased awareness in govert 
ment, business and labor circles of the need to deal with the 
problem of inflation no matter what the cost. Achieving red 
internal financial stability and general convertibility of cur 
rencies without a network of direct controls and restrictions 
may require some unpopular measures. In Greece, wher 
Marshal Papagos won .an overwhelming victory, one of his 
ministers said with great wisdom that the finest product d 
this victory would be the opportunity it would give to under 
take some unpopular moves. 

We met, of course, in several countries the tendency t0 
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place the burden of action upon the United States. It is clear 
to us and was clear to many of the men we met in confer- 
ences that the ultimate solution to the economic problems of 
Western Europe lies not in the United States of America 
but in Western Europe itself. 

With reference to the termination of economic aid, there are 
specific problems which should be given recognition. To 
illustrate, it may be desirable to continue it on a temporary 
reduced basis in Italy, where with our complete acquiescence 
if not actually at our urging the Government has undertaken 
certain social expenditures but for which, according to high 
officials, the Italian budget would be in balance. We believe 
it would be unwise to terminate economic aid to Greece 
abruptly. It has been steadily reduced but it would be highly 
undesirable to cut it off completely just as a new and po- 
tentially stable Government comes to power. 

With reference to military aid, we must certainly recog- 
nize the great work being done by France in supporting the 
war in Indo-China. Turkey has willingly undertaken, as her 
share of the common defense effort, a military program 
which is straining her resources to the limit and will continue 
to require some external assistance. 

While we should not continue to provide economic aid 
under the disguise of military aid, substantial military aid 
is needed now and will be needed for some time to come. 
In this connection, suggestions have been made for increased 
“offshore procurement” in Western European nations. Such 
a program need not, and should not, include those items as 
determined by the Department of Defense which should 
be produced in the United States for European requirements 
on strategic or other overriding policy grounds. It should, 
however, endeavor to give Europeans the benefit of the 
purchase there of many end items now made in the United 
States for shipment to Europe. 

There has been much discussion, privately and officially, 
of the desirability of giving European nations the money 
and leaving it up to them to procure their end items them- 
selves on their own responsibility. We do not feel qualified 
to make recommendations on this suggestion. We do feel 
that it deserves careful consideration, which it is getting, 
including careful consideration by the Congress. Our recom- 
mendation is confined to the definite one that offshore pro- 
curement in Europe be increased. 

We recognize that this may have some effect upon busi- 

sses in America. This, however, seems to be another place 
where we must be prepared to give up something ourselves. 
We have already done this in a substantial degree with the 
vast sums we have expended to build modern plants in 
practically every country of Western Europe. We were do- 
ing this when we knew or should have known all the while 
that we were building up future competitors for American 
business. We did this on the theory that the free world 
needed the greater security which would result by restoring 
normal business conditions in Europe and that United States 
business could always hold its own in a world of free and 
nondiscriminatory trade. 

In every country there was voiced an eager desire for 
private capital investment from America. It was generally 
agreed that the simple and real solution to the problem of 
United States investment abroad lies with the governments 
of the countries where the investments are to be made. 

As distinguished from public investments by our Govern- 
ment, which may be on a wholly different basis, the Ameri- 
can businessman who risks his money abroad expects to be 
able to make a profit and to bring home this profit in dollars. 
Furthermore, he wishes to have assurance that if he so de- 
sires he can eventually liquidate his investment just as he 
could if it were made in the United States. This does not 
by any means indicate a wish to move in rapidly, suck the 
country dry, and then leave. American investors are ac- 
customed to accepting the ordinary risks of business venture; 
they should not be expected to enter countries where they 
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risk expropriation, the prohibition against conversion of 
earnings into dollars, special arbitrary exchange rates and 
other circumstances wholly beyond their control. 

The much-discussed investment-guarantee proposals are 
not an answer nor a wise expedient. Guarantees offered by 
the United States against occurrences which are the result of 
policies pursued in other countries would tend to encourage 
rather than discourage unsound policies, and to promote the 
very thing which the businessman is afraid of. Realization 
of this fact here and abroad will stimulate and not retard 
the processes required to persuade private American capital 
to invest in other countries. One company presently holding 
such a guarantee expressed its carefully considered opinion 
that in the present state of instability and inconvertibility 
of currencies it is impossible from an operational standpoint 
to insure convertibility in a manner reasonable and satis- 
factory to the investor and the host government. Others ex- 
pressed similar opinions. Out of approximately 600 million 
dollars of investment or reinvestment in Western Europe 
within the past four years, the investors Gf only 34 million 
dollars have obtained the available guarantees. Most of 
these guaranteed investments would have been made anyhow. 

Numerous surveys are now being made to demonstrate 
the patriotic necessity or international social benefits of pri- 
vate investment of United States capital abroad. American 
capital cannot be talked into going into other countries. If 
given the proper atmosphere, it will flow freely to whatever 
places offer the best opportunities for profit, and American 
businessmen are fully capable of seeking out such opportuni- 
ties as well as developing them. Of the many surveys now 
being made dealing with the subject of private investment, 
many of which will merely produce a duplication of infor- 
mation already available, none will be of any value unless it 
recognizes the fundamental fact that the real answer to this 
problem lies with the country where the investment may be 
made. 

While businessmen of several countries indicated their 
fervent hope that American capital could be persuaded to 
move into their economy, it is true that this attitude is in 
many cases of a somewhat recent origin. It is no more than 
natural that the citizens of any country should prefer to 
develop the industries and resources of that country with 
their own capital. Nothing which we say here should indi- 
cate or imply any criticism of other governments or countries. 
We in the United States cannot and must not try to tell 
other governments and other peoples what they should do. 
We cannot ignore the factor of national pride. However, it 
now being clear that the only large volume of investment 
capital available is in the United States, it should be possible 
for other countries to see the desirability of the type of private 
investment which continues to result in an ever-expanding 
and improving economy such as we have in the United States 
and other free-enterprise countries. Those countries which 
recognize the benefits of private investment and offer at- 
tractive opportunities will find the American businessman 
prepared to conduct his business in a manner mutually 
beneficial to himself and the country of his investment. 

Investment capital is a commodity which will go to the 
highest bidder. It will go to those countries which most de- 
sire it and which, accordingly, offer the most attractive possi- 
bilities. When appropriate conditions, or so-called “good 
climate,” prevail, investment will follow. These conditions 
include both political and economic stability. American busi- 
nessmen still have the courage, initiative, industry and the 
desire to make money which has characterized their pioneer 
efforts in the past both at home and abroad. They will not, 
however, move in force to other areas in the absence of a 
clear indication that they are wanted. American businessmen 
are not undertaking to force their way into any part of the 
world nor do they wish or intend to establish any sort of 
imperialism wherever they may go. 

In England it was suggested that one possibly fruitful 
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area for exploration—assuming an attractive climate for in- 
vestment—would be combined private investment ventures 
in which British experience with some capital would be 
combined with United States capital and experience. There 
is, of course, no reason why such a project, if it meets with 
approval among private investors in the United States and 
other countries, should not be equally feasible and attrac- 
tive as between the United States and any other country 
of Western Europe. 

We might well add another thought on American invest- 
ment abroad. For centuries the British Empire has prospered 
from its world commerce and the part played by British busi- 
nessmen has been recognized by their Government. They 
knew that they could rely upon its help. That has not always 
been true in America. We do not wish to minimize the fre- 
quent fine assistance rendered by the Foreign Service in 
missions and in consulate offices abroad by men and women 
who are conscientiously trying to help the American busi- 
nessman. However, we feel that, if American businessmen 
are to be urged and encouraged to enlarge their world con- 
tacts, it should be definitely indicated as a national policy 
that the American Government is backing them up. This 
will not only be a help practicably and specifically but the 
very fact that this policy is in effect will give an amazing 
psychological boost to the morale of the American business- 
man abroad. 

We believe it proper to pass on to you certain comments 
and information which may be controversial. However, the 
comments have been'so universal and the desire not to be 
quoted was so obvious that it is improbable that the informa- 
tion will get to you directly from any other source. We feel, 
therefore, that there rests upon us a real obligation to pass 
it on. 

There was an almost unanimous opinion that we have too 
many people and too many agencies in Western Europe. 
While we were most favorably impressed with the high 
quality of many representatives of the United States abroad, 
it would appear that their efficiency and morale are impaired 
by the fact that there are too many people doing too many 
things. Confusion and wasted effort are the result. France, and 
in particular Paris, may be taken as an example. There are at 
the moment four men each with the title of “ambassador” in 
Paris. French Government officials are approached on the same 
problem by different individuals each claiming to have or per 
haps having authority to act. The situation is duplicated in 
practically every country of Western Europe. 

The solution to this problem is the abolishment of emergen- 
cy agencies whose task is-either completed or can be absorbed 
by the regular departments. Even short of this, there can well 
be a prompt reduction of the number of people employed and 
some reassignment of powers of the organizations now under- 
taking to act for the United States in this Western European 
area. We still have MSA [Mutual Security Agency] missions 
in some countries to which we are not now giving and for 
some time have not given economic aid. There would seem to 
be no reason why these missions should not be terminated and 
whatever minor functions are still performed by them 
and whatever reduced personnel may be needed to perform 
these functions be transferred to permanent agencies such as 
the State Department or the Department of Defense. This 
situation does not require another study employing a large 
staff to consider and report upon the problem. 

Nor is the solution the creation of one new over-all perma- 
nent department whose only assignment would be to give 
away Uncle Sam’s money or to handle purely foreign economic 
affairs. The creation of such a permanent department would 
prove to be one of our most expensive follies. All matters 
which involve the relationship of the United States 
with other countries should be handled by the existing perma- 
nent departments and agencies of Government. The State De- 
partment should either specifically handle or should co-ordi- 
nate all of our foreign political and economic activities, with 
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due allowance for practices and activities authorized by lay 
or long-standing practice being carried on by other permanent 
agencies. For too long the State Department has suffered 
under the handicap of trying to administer foreign policy with 
its hands tied behind it. With another agency such as ECA 
[Econorric Co-operation Administration] or MSA acting as the 
generous and helpful friend, the State Department is the up. 
welcome doctor called in for a solemn diagnosis or to ad. 
minister a needle or an emetic. 

We are aware that the need of an authority to reconcile dif. 
ferences of opinion among existing agencies is sometimes used 
as an argument for one new over-all agency. Obviously there 
should be some place where differences can be reconciled, 
That place is the Office of the President of the United States, 
While it would be necessary for him to exercise the details of 
this authority through some individual from his personal of. 
ficial family, that individual should not require a large staff in 
Washington and certainly not in Europe. If the State Depart. 
ment, in performing the function of economic contact, needs 
additional skilled help, it can secure this from other perma. 
nent Government departments such as the Treasury or the De. 
partment of Commerce. 

It should be a fixed and clearly recognized permanent 
policy of the United States that all of our activities in any 
foreign country should be under the direct and effective con- 
trol of the ambassador. If his personnel are not qualified to 
handle economic matters he can replace them or call for help 
from the departments just mentioned. It would appear un- 
necessary to point out that if in any specific instance the am- 
bassador is not qualified, by character, capacity or experience, 
the solution is to replace him with someone else. 

We have received various suggestions as to the percentage 
by which existing personnel could safely be reduced. Some 
of them are so drastic as to be startling. It is clear; however, 
that a very substantial reduction will result not in less but in 
more efficient operation. It is possible for a Government 
agency to perform efficiently without a large staff which dupli- 
cates the efforts of existing agencies of the Government, as has 
been proved by the Export-Import Bank. Since its creation in 
1934, the Bank has extended and serviced over 3.5 billion dol- 
lars of loans in all parts of the world and has examined appli- 
cations for many times that amount. In addition to its own 
operations, the Bank has acted as agent of the ECA, MSA and 
DMPA [Defense Materials Procurement Agency] in the ex- 
tension of more than 1.5 billion dollars of loans and guaran- 
tees. This enormous operation could easily have justified a 
very large staff—of thousands, or at least many hundreds of 
employes. The entire staff of the Bank has never exceeded 130 
persons. This has been possible because the Bank has, when- 
ever feasible, utilized the services and findings of other 
agencies and departments of the United States Government, 
both in Washington and abroad, and has extended many of 
its loans through the facilities of private United States com- 
mercial banks. This has been accomplished without interfer- 
ing with the normal operations of the other departments and 
agencies. 

Before leaving the subject of United States Government 
action in the economic and financial field, it might be well to 
call attention to the National Advisory Council as the appro- 
priate instrument in Washington for the co-ordination of 
foreign policy in the monetary and financial field and the 
desirability of a more positive insistence upon the use of the 
Council as the body to work out for the President policies 
which the Government is to implement. Such an emphasis 
will be consistent with the over-all policy which the Congress 
envisioned when it created the Council. 

None of these suggestions should be construed as indicating 
a feeling that we should withdraw or minimize our effort to 
meet our joint responsibilities in the free world. What we are 


discussing and suggesting is a method by which they can bef 


more effectively and satisfactorily met. 
Coming now to more specific suggestions— 
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One. There should be an immediate repeal of Section 
104 of the Defense Production Act which has seriously re- 
duced the American imports of cheese and other dairy prod- 
ucts of several Western European nations. 

Two. We should immediately modify our agricultural ex- 
port-subsidy program by terminating those subsidies which 
are of relatively small value to the United States economy in 
relation to the damage they do to the exports of our allies 
abroad. There is evidence that current subsidies of exports on 
raisins and dried figs fall within this category. 

Three. The proposed Customs Simplification bill, which 
was passed by the House and not by the Senate, should be 
revived promptly and passed. This, too, will have a psycho- 
logical as well as practical effect which will be most helpful 
at this particular time. 

Four. Renewed and constant attention should be given to 
treaties of friendship, commerce and navigation. Several of 
these treaties now in effect are so out of date as to constitute 
barriers to the development of trade. These should be modern- 
ized as rapidly as possible and treaties made with other coun- 
tries providing the incentives needed for trade and investment. 

Five. The so-called Benton-Moody amendments of the 
1951 and 1952 Mutual Security Acts should be repealed. 
However well-intentioned, the provisions are unwise and for 
the most part unworkable. Many conscientious officials of 
MSA have undertaken to implement them. They have tried 
desperately as the amendments provide, “to the maximum ex- 
tent practicable,” to expend 100 million dollars “in such man- 
ner and subject to such agreements as to carry out the objec- 
tives of Section 516 of the MSA Act of 1951 to stimulate free 
enterprise, increase production and productivity between con- 
sumers, workers and owners.” The officials of the OEEC have 
tried conscientiously but unsuccessfully to spend 2% million 
dollars, as required by the amendment. 

We in this country do not believe in cartels or monopolies 
or in restricted production. We believe fervently in compe- 
tition and productivity and the development of free labor 
unions. We find in these amendments, however, a worthy but 
unrealistic attempt to direct the practices and policies of peo- 
ples of other countries. The amendments undertake what 
might be called the Olympian approach—they assume a re- 
sponsibility on our part to direct the lives of others which we 
should not assume and which we have neither the wisdom, the 
experience nor the resources to carry out. The mission believes 
and can state frankly that economic and business improvement 
can be brought about in practically every country of the Eu- 
ropean economy. If, of their own motion and with some of the 
concepts of competition and free enterprise which have pro- 
duced America’s industrial might, these countries could per- 
suade themselves of the desirability of increasing the real in- 
come of the workingman by increased productivity and re- 
duced prices for the products which he would then be able to 
purchase, they would make progress toward a more stable 
economy. 

An effort to analyze the elements of the decision on pro- 
ductivity assistance will illustrate the incredible difficulty of 
the job given by these amendments. In one country it was 
stated that the effort was to find out first the depressed in- 
dustries and second those lagging individual firms in industries 
not depressed. This approach clearly indicates that assistance 
is to be given perhaps to industries completely outmoded by 
the passage of time and development of technology or to en- 
courage or assist by United States dollars poorly managed 
firms in competition with those which, by their own efforts, 
had been operating successfully. 

Six. The foundation stone of America’s present tariff pol- 
icy and of America’s participation in the basic instrument of 
international tariff collaboration, the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, is the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
of 1934 as amended over the years. The present act expires 
on June 12, 1953. It should without question be extended, 
preferably for another five years; such extension should take 
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place early in 1953 to reassure the world of our unswerving 
adherence to this fundamental aspect of United States foreign 
economic policy. While we must protect our economy from 
unfair competition and damage to large sectors of our basic 
production, we must be prepared ‘to accept the fact that we 
cannot simultaneously replace aid with trade and protect every 
American product from foreign competition. At the same time, 
maintenance of the standard of living of the workers of the 
United States must always be kept in mind in any action taken. 

Beyond our recommendations for immediate action there 
are some more general programs which should have considera- 
tion. 

There is no doubt that we shall face in the years immediate- 
ly ahead of us a decision as to modification of our tariff policy. 
It appears to the members of the mission that the time has 
arrived for the Congress to begin consideration of a wholly 
new approach to our position in the world and our relation- 
ship to business enterprisés in other countries. This is, of 
course, a long-term job and will encounter many difficulties, 
nor can it be done in disregard of our own fundamental in- 
terests. Some people are so engrossed with trying to save the 
rest of the free world that they take only a casual look at the 
problems here at home. 

We cannot state too emphatically our belief that of all the 
economic problems facing America the most important one is 
to keep America prosperous. That a prosperous America is 
necessary not only for us but the rest of the free world should 
be the most important consideration guiding the American 
people and every official in determining or directing our eco- 
nomic policy. As a matter of fact, this was carefully pointed 
out by several prominent Europeahs who stated that it is 
crucial for the rest of the world that a high level of economic 
activity be maintained in the United States. 

A new look should be taken at the present handling and 
trend of the Point Four program. While not all of the aspects 
of this activity are directly revealed by a tour through Europe, 
the approach and the method were reflected continually in 
information and comment which came to us. It may be well 
to refer again to your inaugural address of Jan. 20, 1949. 
You made it clear that it was the benefits of our scientific ad- 
vantages and our industrial progress which were to be made 
available; that our material resources are limited; that the 
sharing of our knowledge should be in co-operation with other 
nations; and that we should foster capital investment. 
Developments which tend to create another give-away agency 
mark a departure from the program which you originally laid 
down. 

The Point Four program can be usefully applied in con- 
nection with one of the problems created by East-West trade. 
Western Europe has depended historically upon certain raw 
materials and food supplies from some Eurorean countries 
now behind the Iron Curtain. For some time these countries 
have been unable or unwilling to supply Western Europe with 
sizable quantities of such traditional exports, and some Eu- 
ropean circles still expect a restoration of this trade. We sug- 
gest that especial attention be given in the Point Four pro- 
gram, as well as other means, to expand production of these 
commodities in so-called undeveloped areas. This would serve 
the double purpose of supplying the commodities formerly 
received from the Eastern bloc and help relieve the dollar 
balance of payments problem of Western Europe. 

A further point might be considered. These areas are 
natural markets for European goods, and it might be expected 
that, as Europe’s economic stability and efficiency are de- 
veloped, Europe may be able to sell enough to these terri- 
tories, not only to purchase the raw materials and foodstuffs 
referred to above, but also to earn any excess dollars which 
these areas might in the future acquire. Emphasis should be 
given to helping these areas expand the output of goods re- 
quired by the United States. This can contribute importantly 
to re-establishing the triangular pattern of trade on which a 
healthy world economy once rested. 
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One item of importance which can contribute to the closing 
of the so-called dollar gap has received less emphasis than it 
deserves. It has not been overlooked but it can be greatly 
augmented. It is a contribution of dollars to Western Europe 
which will cost the taxpayer nothing, which involves no treaty 
negotiations, which will not require any adjustment of tariff 
rates or customs procedures and which will also contribute 
greatly to bring better understanding between the peoples of 
America and Western Europe. We refer to tourism. Americans 
spent during the last current year approximately 950 million 
dollars in tourism outside the United States, of which not even 
one third was spent in Western Europe. A studied effort to in- 
crease travel to Europe in co-operation with the shipping lines 
and the airlines and with the tourist agencies of the nations 
we have visited will be a most constructive action. It is not 
necessary to dwell upon the great scenic and historic interest 
of these countries. An additional interest lies in the fact 
that myriads of our soldiers, sailors, airmen and Marines 
and their families have a particular interest in visiting the 
scenes of their’ exploits and experiences during two great 
world wars. 

Returning briefly to the subject of productivity, we should 
bear in mind an important fact—enormous sums of money, 
whose effect will not be felt for some time, will still move from 
the United States to Western Europe. As of Sept. 30, 1952, 
the amount of economic aid appropriated for the countries of 
Western Europe, including Spain and Yugoslavia, exceeded 
the amount spent by 2 billion dollars. In addition to this back- 
log still to be spent, which includes the whole appropriation 
for the current fiscal year, an additional factor of importance 
is that vast sums have already been spent which have not as 
yet resulted—but will result—in increased production and 
productivity. For example, 32 million dollars of ECA money 
has been put into a steel mill which will begin operation after 
the first of next year. 

It may also be proper to point out in connection with pro- 
ductivity, the great contribution which has been made from 
the funds of the Marshall Plan and the programs of ECA and 
MSA toward increasing future European competition with 
American products. With large portions of these grants we 
have built up potential competitors. As was noted earlier, we 
have done this in the interest of the free world and have done 
it with our eyes open. This action of ours should not, however, 
be overlooked in appraising all of the aspects of our contribu- 
tion toward a better economic life for other nations as well as 
our own. Even now, we are making continued and strenuous 
efforts to bring European industrialists into contact with our 
latest methods of low cost production. 

In this connection another fact should be emphasized. 
Many Americans and Europeans do not distinguish between 
the conditions under which the exchange of goods and services 
take place, on the one hand, inside the United States and, on 
the other hand, among the countries of Western Europe. In the 
United States, with a consuming market of approximately 160 
million people, we have no tariff or other barriers to prevent 
free exchange of goods and services, people and capital, 
among our 48 States. For the 19 countries of Western Europe 
as a whole, conditions are quite different. Each of these coun- 
tries maintains tariffs, quotas and other regulations for what is 
felt to be the necessary protection of its own economy; thus 
preventing the free exchange of goods and services in a con- 
suming market of more than 300 million people. 

It is obvious that the peoples of Western Europe cannot 
take full advantage of their natural resources, transportation 
facilities, and the full benefits of mass production and techno- 
logical development until these barriers are removed and the 
free exchange of goods and services permitted in this tremen- 
dous consuming market. This is not to argue that individual 
producers should wait for the complete elimination of trade 
barriers to increase their productivity. Each country could 
provide a much larger home market if costs were cut and 
prices correspondingly reduced. 
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It should be noted that even making adjustments which 
will permit taking advantage of the large market created by 
the population of some 300 million people in Western Europe 
will not solve the fundamental European problem unless the 
increases in efficiency thus achieved permit European costs 
and prices to be brought generally in line with those of the 
United States and other countries. Europe cannot function op 
a strong stable and self-supporting basis unless it can com. 
pete with the United States and other countries both in its 
own home market, in the North American market, and in third 
areas where dollars could be earned if European goods could 
be supplied on a competitive basis. This competitive ability js 
the prerequisite to that kind of world-wide convertibility of 
currency which is universally recognized as necessary if te] 
world is to enjoy again the kind of multilateral trade and pay. 
ments and flow of sound international investment which made 
Europe viable and prosperous before the recent war. 

We saw an accumulation of evidence that the nations of 
Western Europe are aware of the need for and desire to draw 
closer together. We also saw some evidence that this is being 
made difficult by certain elements in the countries concerned, 
Every gesture of friendliness and co-operation that can be 
made would be timely. While we were in Greece, public 
buildings were being made ready for the visit of the President 
of Turkey, who was returning the courtesies involved ina 
trip to Turkey by the King and Queen of Greece. The King 
and Queen spoke of the tremendous enthusiasm with which 
they were greeted in Turkey and the hope that the centuries 
of bitterness and animosity between Turks and the Greeks 
was about to end. This attitude and action could well serve 
as a pattern for all other friendly nations. 

This report is not intended to be an exhaustive study. May 
we be bold enough to suggest that there are in existence al- 
ready about enough studies and more than enough organiza- 
tions to handle the problems which are pressing upon us. We 
have attempted to secure completely up-to-date mformation 
and ideas from the very best authorities in Western Europe 
and to give to you our completely frank comment along with 
what we believe to be practical suggestions in the handling of 
the problems presented. 

It would be a brave and probably foolish man who would 
undertake at this juncture to list all of the things which 
should be done to meet the many complicated problems which 
face Western Europe. It is clear that we are now at a point 
where certain changes of public policy are in the making. 
The extraordinary effort made by us and our allies to, bai 
up a defense base has, of course, not ended; but it ig i 
creasingly clear that attention must now be given to long- 
term economic policy. 

Such long-term economic-policy planning will, of course, 
not be isolated from political or military decisions. It will be 
based on the considerations which we have heretofore mer- 
tioned, largely summed up in the need to maintain the 
strength and good health of the combined economies of the 
free world. There is no reason to feel that this program cannot 
succeed. As we stated earlier, economic conditions in Westem 
Europe are not hopeless or even discouraging and, if political 
decisions are courageously and wisely made, we feel certain 
that these countries will enjoy increased prosperity. 

It is imperatively clear that the most important element 
required for the complete recovery and future prosperity of 
Western Europe is its own will to survive. The determination 
and patience which this will require will be immeasurably 
strengthened if these countries can continue to feel that we 
are standing by them, not to control or even to guide their 
course but to give them the encouragement which comes from 
having an understanding and helpful friend at hand. 

Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) 
CuHaARLES SAWYER, LANGBOURNE M. WILLIAMS, JR., CHARLES 
R. Hoox, HAwTHORNE AREY, J. THOMAS SCHNEIDER, HENRY 
H. Fower, A. N. OvERBY 
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>> The foreign economic policies of the U.S. have seldom, if ever, gotten 
b- such a combing over as they are now getting on both sides of the Atlantic. 
ing The incoming Eisenhower Administration already is being snowed under with 
. advice and proposals from American business groups, officials of the Truman 
lic Administration, the British Commonwealth and Western European countries. 
ent These groups and countries have many similar ideas about what the U.S. 
. should do to ease the free world's economic ills. 
ich Two general assumptions are that U.S. economic aid abroad is to decline and 
re that the U.S. will push for the largest possible trade among free countries. 
rve To replace economic aid, offshore procurement should be stepped up. The 
ni U.S. should buy more military equipment and supplies in Europe, less at home. 
al- To promote trade, the U.S. should decrease tariffs further, extend the 
Za- Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, eliminate import quotas (such as on cheese) 
" and export subsidies, and simplify customs regulations. That's the argument. 
ype The Americans advocating the lowering of U.S. trade barriers realize that 
A some domestic industries will be hurt in the process. But they don't expect the 
a over-all effect to be too harmful. Some labor unions and certain industries 
uld have quite a different view, but are not making much noise just now. 
. The British and European countries believe if U.S. trade barriers are low- 
int ered they can sell much more in the U.S. Then their dollar problems won't be 
i so acute. In fact, some hope that the dollar gap may be virtually closed, as a 
dn. result. Others, less sanguine, think it will be hard to beat American competi- 
ng: tion on its own ground even if all tariffs and other curbs are removed. 
te >> On both sides of the Atlantic, there's broad agreement on this point, too: 
el Raw-material resources should be developed in Africa, Southern Asia and 
n> Latin America. Raw-material countries then could earn more dollars. 
not That would result in more "triangular" trade. The U.S. buys more raw ma- 
a terials, the producing countries get more dollars and buy more manufactured 
ain goods from Europe, and European countries get more dollars to use in U.S. 
American private capital is the big hope in Europe for financing raw-mate- 
. rial projects in outlying areas. American businessmen say such an outflow of 
ion capital can't be forced. It will come naturally if Americans think the risks 
oy justify it. But expropriation, discriminatory taxes and business regulations, 
eit and uncertainties over converting profits into dollars worry U.S. investors. 
om Dollars will flow where the "investment climate" is favorable. 
Price-stabilization agreements for major commodities are favored by British 
and European countries. The International Wheat Agreement is of this type. 
-_ U.S. experience with the Wheat Agreement hasn't been very satisfactory. Ameri- 
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cans generally don't seem too taken with the commodity-agreement idea. 

Currency restrictions are deplored everywhere. But nobody seems to be 
quite sure how to get rid of them. Many American businessmen think currency 
troubles will vanish with a big pickup in world trade. 





>> American economic policies in the foreign field are due for broad revision 


next year. That's clear. j 
Directions that revision will take won't be determined until the new Ad- 


ministration takes hold. But you can tell from the above where the main pres- 
sure points are building up. 

American policies obviously must be dovetailed with policies of the other 
major areas of the free world. Big economic conference, probably to be held 
next summer, will undertake that job. 

First major area to set out its broad economic targets for coming years is 
the British Commonwealth. The Commonwealth program will probably be co-ordinat- 
ed with a Western European plan still to be worked out in detail. 

Then a master plan will be thrown at Washington next spring. 














>> High-level economic conference in London has just agreed to general lines 
of treatment for what ails the British Commonwealth. Few firm decisions were 
reached. Here's how Americans are affected: 

Amcrican businessmen still don't know when Commonwealth curbs on imports 
of dollar goods will be lifted. They still don't know when the pound may be- 
come convertible into dollars. On these two important points, all they know is 
that the Commonwealth is going to move toward freer trade and convertibility. 

American investors find the Commonwealth, short on capital, takes a new 
interest in them. All British countries agree to make conditions as favorable 
as possible for foreign investors. Britain and her colonies henceforth will 
allow foreign investors to take home profits as well as original investment. 

American exporters of farm products and raw materials will eventually meet 
more competition from Commonwealth producers. When is not sure. But the 
British family's aim is to become much more self-sufficient in those fields. 

In the American market place, you can expect to see more British goods, as 
all the British countries try harder to earn dollars. 

U.S. trade barriers will be under renewed assault by British countries. 

American aid is clearly considered a disappearing asset by Britain. The 
British plans show a great desire to get off the back of the U.S. taxpayer. 

Impact _on Americans of the London proposals is concentrated on these 
points. But little detail is available. London left almost all the whens, 
wheres and hows up in the air. Targets were set up. That's all. 



































>> After the build-up for this biggest of British economic conferences since 
1932, both American and British business circles show disappointment at the 
vague results. But generalities couldn't be avoided. 


The Commonwealth aims, for example, to cut overspending, to save more, to 
channel capital and effort into essential industries, to balance trade. 

Each Commonwealth government has to figure out how to put across the pro- 
gram. Politically it isn't easy to push for more austerity, to scuttle pet 


schemes. Commonwealth solvency has little voter appeal. 
So, each government must try to meet the general goals in its own way. 
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MEDICAL CARE FOR ALL: NEW PLAN 


(Following is official text from the introduction to the re- 
port of the President’s Commission on the Health Needs of 
the Nation, issued Dec. 18, 1952.) 


The maintenance of health must now be added to food, 
shelter and clothing as one of the necessities of living. Health 
means more than freedom from disease, freedom from pain, 
freedom from untimely death. It means optimum physical, 
mental and social efficiency and well-being. The individual 
for himself, and for his family even more, ranks health high 
in the scale of human aspirations. For the State, health is the 
wellspring of a nation’s strength, its provision and protection 
one of the first obligations. 

Health reflects dynamically the measure of man’s control 
over his environment and his ever-changing adjustment to it. 
Health makes possible the maximum self-expression and self- 
development of man. It is the first prerequisite for leading a 
full lite. The degree to which individuals, voluntary groups 
and the State co-operate successfully in providing for the 
health of all represents the maturity and level of civilization 
of the Nation 

It is now abundantly clear that the provision of ade- 
quate health services profoundly affects the individual’s 
chances of survival and the strength and happiness of 
the nation as well. This fact imposes certain ethical and 
practical considerations upon us. When the very life of a 
man, or the lives of his family, may depend upon his 
receiving adequate medical services, society must make 
every effort to provide them. When this man knows that 
such health boons exist, available to some and denied to 
him, a free society will find the way to comply with the 
demand that he will surely make. These benefits some- 
times can be obtained by the individual's own effort; but 
when these efforts fail, other means must be found. And 
democracy requires that the same high quality of service 
be made available for all men equally . . . 

The individual effort of an informed person will do more 
for his health and that of his family than all the things that 
can be done for them. In the past, measures for health mainte- 
nance demanded individual responsibility only to a limited 
degree. The development of pure water supplies, pasteuriza- 
tion of milk, and other sanitary accomplishments were 
achieved through social action in which the individual may 
have participated as a citizen, but was required to take no 
further individual responsibility. 

Future accomplishments, however, depend to an even 
greater degree upon the individual’s assumption of responsi- 
bility for his own health. It is the individual who must consult 
his physician for early care, avoid obesity and alcoholism, and 
drive his automobile safely. These things cannot be done for 
him. They require both information and motivation. Personal 
health practices which are determined by the individual's 
knowledge, attitude and decision have now become of para- 
mount importance in gaining health. Effort by each per- 
son to improve his own health can be expected to pay 
great returns. 

Recognition of the significance of individual 1esponsibility 
for health does not discharge the obligation of a society which 
is interested in health of its citizenry. Such recognition, in 
fact, increases social responsibility for health. Heretofore social 
effort in behalf of health has been limited largely to such 
measures as delivery of pure water to the individual’s tap and 
the sanitary disposal of his sewage. Now it becomes necessary 
for a society which wishes to advance the health of its citizens 
to adopt measures which guarantee to the individual an op- 
portunity to make appropriate decisions in behalf of his 
health. Society must assure its citizens access to professional 
services, education concerning personal health practices, and 
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a reasonably safe physical environment. Only then can indi- 
vidual responsibility for health exercised through personal 
action reach its full potential. 

As a matter of fact, for most of those who now lack com- 
prehensive health services, the reason lies in large measure 
beyond individual control. The individual may not be suffi- 
ciently well informed to appreciate the benefit and hence does 
not actively demand it. In many other instances, the medical 
personnel and facilities do not exist in the area in which he 
lives. Moreover, an individual may be fully convinced of the 
primary value of the best health service for himself and his 
family, yet not have available the money to purchase it or the 
arrangements to secure it. 

Hence, the community—and particularly the most responsi- 
ble community organization, Government—must participate in 
the expansion of means to achieve health. In assuring the de- 
velopment of medical facilities and in seeing that compre- 
hensive health services are made available to all, the local, 
State and federal governments have both separate and joint 
responsibilities. 

The local community (or region) should be the focus for 
administration of most of the direct medical services provided 
to the individual. Its local health unit should be adequate to 
the task of supplying community-wide sanitation and pre- 
ventive services. Its citizens should supply much of the in- 
itiative needed to expand its medical plant and induce medical 
personnel to practice in the area. At public hearings across the 
country we were deeply impressed with the work of voluntary 
local health councils in stimulating imaginative community 
planning, leading to direct action in the health field. 

State governments have many responsibilities in the health 
field in addition to giving both financial and advisory assist- 
ance to local community health services. They have the tradi- 
tional responsibility of caring for the mentally ill and the 
tuberculous. State health departments have vast responsi- 
bilities in planning the expansion of health resources and in 
stimulating State-wide attacks on disease. 

The Federal Government, first of all, is responsible for see- 
ing that our nation’s military men and our veterans get the 
highest quality of medical care. It also must prcvide services 
to such special groups as merchant seamen and Indians. 

Then, since the good health of our people is a national re- 
source, the Federal Government has a major responsibility 
for promoting and stimulating a comprehensive health pro- 
gram for all our people. The Federal Government, therefore, 
must provide leadership and initiative in blueprinting the 
building up of our health resources. Of particular importance 
is the obligation of our nation’s Government to equalize the 
opportunities for health among the citizens of the various 
States through use of the federal taxing power to overcome 
the disadvantages of low-income States. Grants-in-aid to State 
and local governments to help them carry out their responsi- 
bilities in the health field should continue as an important 
form of national assistance. In one of the most important roles 
of the Federal Government in health—that of a catalyst—the 
stimulation of new programs and the expansion of existing 
ones—the grant-in-aid principle has already proved itself 
to be an effective mechanism for arousing State and local 
effort. In addition, the Federal Government must take 
whatever other steps prove necessary to safeguard what is 
probably our most important national resource—the health 
of our people. 

Frequently, the line is hard to draw as to where the re- 
sponsibility of one segment of government leaves off and an- 
other begins. In reality, there should be a feeling of partner- 
ship at all levels of government for both the initiation and 
maintenance of health programs. Each level of government 
can perform certain functions in health with greatest et- 
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fectiveness, and this should be the real criterion in assign- 
ing tasks. 

In considering the roles of the individual and various ele- 
ments of Government in securing health services, one must, 
of course, not lose sight of a most precious relationship for 
health. Throughout the whole history of civilized man the 
relationship between patient and physician has been a special 
thing. In days when scientific knowledge was scanty, this 
relationship yielded about all the benefits the patient received. 
Even today, all the complex arrangements that exist to pro- 
vide medical care have not replaced it. The patient’s confidence 
in his physician underlies most successful care. But now the 
physician needs more than knowledge of human nature and 
love of mankind. To be effective in the modern sense he must 
have the help that the modern hospital supplies, the assistance 
of trained helpers and adequate facilities. 

The physician no longer makes his sole contribution to the 
health of individuals and the nation by treating disease. Now, 
a broader view of health service is being developed—one that 
takes into account more than what a physician does in the 
diagnosis and treatment of disease. It includes things that are 
done in the absence of disease, namely, the promotion of 
health and prevention of disease; and what is done beyond the 
ordinary treatment of disease, namely, rehabilitation. This 
viv w, a spectrum of comprehensive health services, specifi- 
cally includes the contribution of a variety of personnel and of 
community services. The physician leads the over-all effort, 
but as one member of a well-trained team comprised of 
dentists, nurses, technicians and many other professional 
health workers. Only through such joint endeavor can the 
whole range of services be delivered. 

To be most effective, the health team, with community 
and national support, must achieve a smooth continuum 
of care—embracing promotion of health, prevention of 
diseases, diagnosis and treatment, and_rehabilitation—all 
of which is constantly improved through education and 
research. . 

From such considerations the Commission has formulated 
these principles to be used as a guide in approaching our 
health problem. We believe that: 

1. Access to the means for the attainment and preser- 
vation of health is a basic human right. 

2. Effort of the individual himself is a vitally im- 
portant factor in attaining and maintaining health. 

3. The physician-patient relationship is so fundamental 
to health that everyone should have a personal physician. 

4. The physician should have access to proper facilities 
and equipment, affiliation on some basis with a hospital, 
and the help of trained personnel in order to fulfill his 
part in providing comprehensive health services. 

5. Comprehensive health service includes the positive 
promotion of health, the prevention of disease, the diag- 
nosis and treatment of disease, the rehabilitation of the 
disabled—all supported by constantly improving educa- 
tion of personnel and a continuous program of research. 

6. Comprehensive health service is the concern of 





































society and is best insured when all elements of society 

participate in providing it. 

7. Responsibility for health is a joint one, with the 
individual citizen and local, State, federal governments 
each having major contributions to make toward its fuller 
realization. 

8. The American people desire and deserve compre- 
hensive health service of the highest quality and that in 
our dynamic expanding economy the means can be found 
to provide it. 

9. The same high quality of health services should be 
available to all people equally. 

10. A health program must take into account the prog- { 
ress and experience of the past, the realities of the 
present, and must be flexible enough to cope with future 
changes. 

We set as a goal for this nation a situation in which ade. 
quate health personnel, facilities and organization make 
comprehensive health services available for all, with a method 
of financing to make this care universally accessible. We ar 
confident that many of the great plagues of the past can be 
eradicated; present knowledge makes possible the extermin. 
tion of tuberculosis, syphilis, typhoid fever, diphtheria anj 
other diseases. We look forward to the control of poliomyelitis 
cancer and many forms of heart diseases. We expect to see: 
splendid hospital system with every area of the country pm. 
vided with an adequate number of beds, and the obsolete 
structures of the past replaced by new facilities which en. 
body all the modern advances. We seek the expansion of ow 
educational system so that an adequate number of physician 
and all other needed health personnel will be trained, with 
every qualified boy and girl having an equal opportunity ty 
enter the professions. We favor continued research into 
health problems, including the training of an adequate nun. 
ber of scientific workers and providing them with facilities 
to carry out their work. 

We believe it is well within the economic potential of this 
country to provide itself with the finest system of health car 
in the world, that the American people desire this and desene 
no less. We believe that it is true economy to invest in bigger 
and better health services, since the cost of adequate healt 
promotion and protection is, in all probability, far less tha 
the cost involved to the nation through its neglect of health. 
The added contributions a healthier people could make toi 
better and more secure life for all justify increased expent 
tures for these purposes. 

Apart from humanitarian considerations, the dollar ai 
cents savings in the reduction of disease and disability mor 
than justify increased expenditures for better health services 

Finally, we are convinced that the good health of the Ame 
can people is a powerful democratic resource in our effort t 
build a united, free world. By the same token, our civil-defent 
health services can be only as strong as the resources whith 
underlie it. Constant planning and building of our basic healt 
services, therefore, strengthen the ramparts of civil defens 
and increase the vitality of our leadership in the free worl 











































FINANCING MEDICAL CARE 


(Following is the full text of the Commission’s recommen- 
dations on how to finance medical care. A majority of the 
15-man Commission, which was headed by Dr. Paul B. Mag- 
nuson, approved these recommendations. A minority of five 
voiced certain reservations, given after the majority report.) 

In order to move toward the goal of comprehensive per- 
sonal health services for all people in this country we, there- 
fore, recommend that: 

1. The principle of prepaid health services be accepted 
as the most feasible method of financing the costs of medical 
care. 
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2. The present prepayment plans be expanded to providé 
as much health service to as many people as they can; ® 
judged by the criteria mentioned on page 139 [“The principl 
that the same high quality of service should be available to 
people applies to those receiving tax-supported care as well’ 
to those who pay for it themselves”]; and be aided by Goven 
ment through allowing payroll deductions for governmen 
employes, releasing the restrictions on organization of pr 
payment plans, and promoting research on health servit 
administration. A 

3. A co-operative federal-State program be established 
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assist in the financing of personal health services. Under this 
program, a single State health authority would be set up in 
each participating State. Each State would draw an over-all 
State plan for assisting the development and distribution of 
personal health service for all persons, using public or private 
agencies and resources, or a combination of them. State plans 
would be developed in co-operation with local or regional 
authorities and would be linked with the planned expansion of 
health resources so as to provide ultimately more compre- 
hensive, more efficient, and more economical services. State 
plans would be expected to conform to certain federal mini- 
mum standards, and would be submitted to the federal 
health agency for approval. Federal funds for the program 
might be derived from several different sources as suggested 
below. 

4. Funds collected through the OASI [old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance] mechanism be utilized to purchase personal 
health service benefits on a prepayment basis for beneficiaries 
of that insurance program, under a plan which meets federal 
standards and which does not involve a means test. 

5. Federal grants-in-aid be made from general tax revenues 
for the purpose of assisting the States in making personal 
health services available to public-assistant recipients. This 
should be done under a prepayment plan which is established 
in consultation with a State advisory council, which is ap- 
proved by a federal health agency in accordance with federal 
standards, and which specifies: 


(a) A State-wide program administered by a single 
State agency, with an advisory council representing 
the public interest. 

(b) Services to all persons who are declared eligible, 
with no discrimination as to age, race, citizenship, or 
place or duration of residence; and with no means test at 
the time care is needed. 

(c) As comprehensive personal health services as local 
resources permit, with maximum utilization of all avail- 
able health personnel and facilities. 

(d) Administration on a local or regional basis. 


6. Federal grants-in-aid be made from general tax rev- 
enues for the purpose of assisting the States in making per- 
sonal health services available to the general population, 
under a plan meeting the same criteria as above. 

7. Federal grants-in-aid be made to the States to assist 
them and local governments in operating facilities for tubercu- 
losis and mental disease and developing similar facilities 
for other long-term illness, and that these institutions be avail- 
able to all persons in the population without the application 
of a means test. 

8. The Federal Government continue to meet its obliga- 
tions for providing personal health services to military per- 
sonnel, veterans with service-connected disabilities requir- 
ing long-term care in its own facilities, and merchant seamen 
—with no expansion of federally operated facilities except 
for the armed forces as needed; and continue to meet its 
present commitments to veterans for service-connected dis- 
abilities requiring short-term care only and to the Indians, 
through direct operation of health services—until such time 
as the administration of these services can be transferred 
to the States and localities in accordance with approved 
a and State plans which guarantee a proper standard 
oF care. 


By A. J. Hayes, Elizabeth S$. Magee and Walter P. 
Reuther. We are recording herewith certain objections and 
a dissenting opinion to the Commission’s recommendations re- 
garding the financing of personal health services. 

Throughout its report the Commission has quite thor- 
oughly analyzed the status of our nation’s health, and recorded 
its findings in a comprehensive, courageous and forthright 
manner. This, however, is not true with reference to the ma- 
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jority recommendations regarding the financing of personal 
health services. The majority recommendations on these mat- 
ters will not accomplish the objectives of the Commission 
as stated throughout the report. Those objectives are stated 
as, “that all persons in the country should have ready access 
to high-quality comprehensive personal health services.” 

Any legislation which would leave participation in a 
health or health-insurance program to the option of each 
State or which would be dependent upon special kinds of or- 
ganizations of medical personnel could not possibly accom- 
plish the objective of giving “all persons in the country” 
ready access to high-quality comprehensive personal health 
services. In fact, such legislation would discriminate against 
those persons whose States chose for any reason not to par- 
ticipate. 

If the basic recommendations in the Financing of Person- 
al Health Services Section of the Commission’s Report are 
to be considered as a means of achieving the objectives set 
forth throughout the report, then the participation of every 
State must be assured by federal statute, or the Federal Gov- 
ernment must make such health services available in those 
States which for any reasons do not participate. In the event 
this cannot be accomplished for any reasons, then the objec- 
tives set forth throughout the report and heretofore referred 
to should be accomplished through a National Health In- 
surance Act supported by joint employer-emplove contribu- 
tions and tax revenues. 


By Clarence H. Poe. [| heartily agree with the Com- 
mission’s endorsement (a) of the prepayment principle as the 
only foundation on which we can btiild and (b) upon federal 
matching to States (upon the basis of relative wealth and 
needs) as the only effective way of ‘nsuring medical care 
for all people. 

To the men, women and children in rural America, how- 
ever, I should be untrue if I did not add a sense of urgency 
and desperate need for prompt action. Among our rural peo- 
ple we have neither the wealth nor the insurance needed. 
Every day men, women and children are dying needlessly 
for lack of proper medical and health facilities. 

And federal aid to States is justified. The patronage of 
the farmers in our rural States has helped the wealthier 
manufacturing States become rich and these richer States 
will be helped and not hurt by improving the health and 
education of their farmer patrons in rural States. 

I hope that our Report will lead more and more people 
to accept the principle I have so long proclaimed in this con- 
nection—namely, that our democracy will never be com- 
plete until every person, rich or poor, high or low, urban or 
rural, white or black, has an equal right to adequate hos- 
pital and medical care whenever and wherever he makes 
the same grim battle against ever-menacing death, which 
sooner or later we must all make. And as for the method 
by which this equal right should be achieved we need 
to use the prepayment mechanism and add these three 
basic principles: 


(a) The family that can pay its way should do so. 

(b) The family that can partly pay its way should pay 
this part, Government and philanthropy providing the 
remainder. 

(c) Whatever family poverty, illness, or mistortune has 
left honestly incapable of paying anything will neverthe- 
less be helped by Government and philanthropy to an 
equal chance with the rest of us. 


By Joseph C. Hinsey. I concur in these recommenda- 
tions only if comprehensive personal health services are de- 
veloped so as to maintain free choice of health personnel, 
freedom of type of practice, and a system of remuneration 
that is mutually satisfactory to the members of the health pro- 
fessions and the consuming public. 
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IF CHRISTMAS WERE ONLY CHRISTMAS— 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


| poe CHRISTMAS IDEAL—peace on earth and good will 
toward all men—is not a reality today. 

Each year we continue to hope the dream may come 
true. Wishfully we imagine it is within the power of 
some unknown force beyond our finite minds to con- 
summate the meaning of Christmas. 

How characteristic of man—to look far afield! How 
natural perhaps to seek the answer somewhere else— 
not within ourselves. 

And yet the history of mankind is the chronicle of 
individual error multiplied many millions of times. 
The sum total of our own individual mistakes is the col- 
lective record—the tragedy of every nation. 

The world today is enveloped in friction not merely 
because evil governments have arisen to disturb our 
peaceful ways. It is torn by war and antagonisms be- 
cause, not being exemplary ourselves, we have not 
found a way to achieve a moral and spiritual standard 
that can be a persuasive example to other peoples. 

The pacifists do not furnish such an example be- 
cause they offer only supine acquiescence to wrong— 
they do not build strength and courage in others. 

The bellicose do not furnish such an example be- 
cause they reflect the impulse to conquest—they covet 
through the sword what they do not deserve. 

The “neutrals” do not furnish such an example be- 
cause they merely connote the selfishness and the in- 
difference of non-participation. They deny that they are 
their brothers’ keepers. 

But there is hope in responsible individualism. It 
can make strong nations. It can make the national will 
powerful enough to attract other nations in partner- 
ship. It means a reliance on the simple rules of jus- 
tice. It means!adherence to the code of obligation which 
the Scriptures have bequeathed to us. 


Where there is emphasis in the world on the 
material rewards and compensations, there is a spiritual 
vacuum—a retrogression. There is progress, however, 
when we become aware of the true laws of compensation 
—the satisfactions which come from the discernment of 
our real duty. 

For the great void of today is the failure of the in- 
dividual to appraise accurately his own strength, his 
own power to affect the destiny of his fellow men. 

Christmas is a time for reexamination and reapprais- 
al. 

It is not novel to hear from the pulpits of our day— 
even as from the pulpits of yesterday—the petition for 
a responsible, an unselfish, an enlightened and an un- 
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derstanding individualism. This is the constant plea in 
every community in our land and in many countries 
beyond the seas. And yet the stories of war and threats 
of war run on through the pages of history, leaving no 
era or epoch immune from its terrors and finding no 
generation of men seemingly capable of coping with 
the never-ending obligation to defend themselves 
against imaginary attack. 

Where is the ingenuity of man which invents ma- 
chines of destruction, but has not yet found a mechan- 
ism of the mind that can build a lasting peace? 

We are the guilty—for we have lost faith in the 
power of man to influence man. We have fallen victim 
to the illusion of physical power as a sole means of 
Overcoming the abuses of an oligarchy or a dictator- 
ship. We seem unable to reach to the hearts of millions 
of our fellow men throughout the world, whether they 
be classed as friends or foes. Maybe it’s because we do 
not really know what to say. 


For what message shall we send others? Shall it 
be a lip service which offers only the self-righteousness 
of the words, “peace and good will”? What testimony as 
to our own behaviour can we really give? 

Too much are we absorbed in the idea of peace it- 
self as a means of material comfort—as a way to render 
unnecessary the sacrifice of human life. Yet there are 
heroic sacrifices of life which are unrelated to war—as 
when a man dies trying to save another in a fire or 
storm or other disaster. Too little have we understood 
the meaning of life in terms of individual service. 
There are painful sacrifices of pride and position, of 
ambition and property, which are sometimes necessary 
to conquer the frictions and wars of everyday life—in 
the home, in the factory, in the fields, and in the halls 
of government. 

When will Christmas awaken among us all the de- 
sire to give more than material things—the time, the 
sympathy, the counsel, the advice, the tolerance, the pa- 
tience, the love for people far across the seas, as well as 
in our neighborhoods at home, which is so much need- 
ed to bring happiness to all mankind? When shall we 
accept unreservedly the mission of man on earth—to 
give the minutes and hours of life itself to what we call 
“peace,” but which in truth must be a dedication to the 
cause of human love? 

This is to know the meaning of Christmas—to give of 
oneself to others, even as did the Master whose incom- 
parable teachings continue from year. to year to present 
us with their eternal challenge. 
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LASTIC modeling kits like this one 
-. big sellers in toy departments and 
novelty stores—a profit-maker for the 
manufacturer who thought up the idea. 


The plastic clay, based on Geon paste 
resin, is modeled by hand, then baked a 
few minutes in the kitchen oventomake 
it tough yet flexible. More than a toy, 
it's an application of a new idea in plas- 
tics! For this same process can be used 
in pattern work, jigs, tools, dies, nega- 
tive and positive molds. 

The versatility of Geon has a way 
of doing that—stimulating saleable 






Another new development using 


F. Goodrich Chemical -- =~: 


ideas. Just think of the range of articles 
made from Geon—shower curtains and 
flooring, belts, dolls, electrical insula- 
tion—there seems to be no end to 
Geon’s possibilities ! 

Supplied as resins, latices or com- 
pounded plastics, Geon materials make 
products resistant to heat and cold... 
water... weather... abrasion and 
most chemicals. They can be used for 
coating, casting, molding or dipping. 
Brilliant or delicate colors are possible. 
Start with those advantages, and you 
have a head start on developing or im- 





proving a product to bring in more sales. 
For technical advice, write Dept. D-13, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
Cable address: Goodchemco. In Can- 
ada: Kitchener, Ontario. 





GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS . . . the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON organic colors 


I created Santa Claus 


He’s A CHUBBY MAN with a red suit and a cold nose and a 
big heart, and everybody knows he isn’t exactly true. 


The books tell you he goes back twenty centuries and is 
known from the North Pole to the bottom of Africa. 

But the books don’t say why a man who doesn’t exist has 
been around so long and has gone so far. 


Who created Santa Claus? The books don’t know, but 
I know. /] created Santa Claus. Here is my story. 


I was a Roman soldier. I was assigned to the execution of a 
man who got into trouble with the authorities. 

We used to nail them to a cross in those davs. When I saw 
this man his clothes were torn and somebody had put 

a crown of thorns on his head, but I knew there had been 

a mistake. He couldn't be a trouble-maker. I felt he was a 
man who would help anybody in trouble if they gave him 

a chance. So | defied my orders. | ran away. They put me in 
jail for it, but I’ve never been sorry. There was something 
about that man I didn’t want to destroy. 


I was an electrician in Philadelphia. One Sunday in May, 

I was fishing in the Schuylkill River and I hea rd a scream. 

I saw a boy struggling in the water, a little boy about seven. 
I jumped in after him. The current was strong and Twas 
never a good swimmer. We were reaching out ot 
hands toward each other when I drowned. 


I was a German infantryman. On December 25, 1917, 
we were in the trenches with a few metres of 

mud separating us from the Americans. We'd been 
shooting at each other for weeks. Suddenly I found 
myself laying aside my rifle, and I wrapped a piece of 
chocolate I'd been saving for myself, and I threw it 
across the lines. From the enemy side, somebody threw back 
a can of milk. Soon we were all tossing presents back and 
forth, laughing and crying like madmen. You will say it 
was a foolish thing to do in a war. I don’t know. 

I can’t explain it, 


Iam Debbie White and I am in the second grade and 
Vilma is my best friend. Vilma moved into my block 
last week. Vilma doesn’t speak English, So V ilma doesn’t 
know what we are saying and we don’t know 

what Vilma is saying, so lots of the girls laugh at her, 

so Vilma is my best friend. 


Jam many people. | am not always generous or brave or 
good. But sometimes I| find myself swept by something 
stronger than self: the desire to give to others, and 

to do so with no thought of return. 


My name is everybody. 


BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


Ve Weentlo MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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